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BITTER SWEETS: 
A LOVE STORY. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 
AUTHOR OF *‘ THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACOB MORRISTON,” ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
MR. MOUNTFORD AND HIS PRETTY WARD. 


Densy Rise looked out upon the sea, down a well-wooded glen: It 
was a cosy, pleasant, lonely house, of an imposing appearance. Its style 
of architecture approached nearer the Gothic than any other order. 
There were many gables about the house, and numerous windows in 
out of the way places, with ivy creeping up to the sills from dark 
corners below. From the highest window you might see the white- 
horses of the Atlantic chasing each other over ocean fields of green ; 
from the lowest you could watch a little mountain stream trickle away 
by roots of trees, over pebbles, and round great boulders, into the bay, 
where it was frequently met by big waves that chased it back far up 
the glen, 

The coast for several miles, on both sides of this valley, was rocky, 
picturesque, and dangerous. When the tide was at its height it made 
a long white wreath of foam at the base of the rocks; when it flowed 
back again it left all manner of weed-rimmed pools, full of curious 
things that darted from side to side, as if playing at hide and seek 
amongst the sea-weed which sheltered’ them,, Half a mile from the 
valley, when the tide was out, it left-g-firm sandy beach, upon which 
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the visitors at Helswick (a fashionable little watering-place) promenaded 
in gorgeous attire. 

Denby Rise was the residence of Mark Mountford, Esq., who, 
starting life with excellent prospects, had retired, at an early period, 
upon a handsome fortune. At the commencement of our story he may 
be said to have entered the autumnal period of life, and we find him 
enjoying it to the full; at least as completely as any bachelor could be 
expected to enjoy it. A ripe scholar, a warm-hearted, intelligent man, 
he surrounded himself with things that were beautiful in Nature and 
Art ; not with the pride of a mere collector, but with the delight and 
satisfaction of a man of educated taste, refined feelings, and under- 
standing: and he had a pretty ward, this happy Mark Mountford, who 
was the sunshine of that gabled house in the valley; a ward with 
wavy hair and merry eyes, and a joyous laugh; a ward who had been . 
bequeathed to him, some years prior to this our introduction, by her 
father (Mr. Mountford’s half-brother), who had died in India. What 
a happy fellow, having such a pleasant house rendered complete by a 
pretty niece whom he could watch over and care for! And what a 
providential thing for Anna Lee to have such a guardian! None 
of your growling, money-grubbing, jealous uncles, was Mr. Mountford. 
He would listen to Anna for hours, whilst she conjured melodies, 
merry and sad, from piano or harp; he would ride with her over 
the heath above the rocks; he would throw pebbles with her into the 
sea ; help her to collect ferns; botanize with her; conchologise with 
her; read with her; and, in fact, they were quite companions. 
Wisdom joined hands with Youth and Beauty, and they walked 
together in pure friendship; Mark’s love for Anna having ripened 
into a deep paternal affection. 

“But I am serious, Anna dear,” said Mr. Mountford one evening, 
after a pleasant ramble for ferns, and evidently in continuation of a 
conversation which Anna was inclined to treat lightly. 

“ Nonsense, uncle ; why one would think you were what people call 
a match-making mamma, to talk in such a fashion,” said Anna laughing, 
in spite of Mr. Mountford’s evident seriousness. 

“There! Now I must turn the tables upon you in earnest: it is 
your want of motherly advice and guidance Anna, that I begin to 
regret deeply: not that you will perhaps feel that want, never having 
experienced the blessings of maternal care since you were old enough 
to know what a mother’s love is.” 

Anna turned an inquiring face towards her uncle, who patted her 
head lovingly, and continued : 

“There may come a time, Anna—who knows how soon !—when 
your uncle will have followed to the grave that mother who died before 
you toild lisp her name.” 


“Dear uncle!” exclaimed Anna pressing the arm upon which she 
was leaning. 
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“We must not be afraid to think of these things, Anna. I love you 
too much to live on entirely in the present, as if our rambles were to last 
for ever. The time will come, my darling, when you will need another 
guardian ; and it is the hope of my declining years, Anna, that your next 
guardian shall be a husband worthy of your love.” 

As if he expected some reply, Mr. Mountford paused here ; but Anna 
held down her head, and the two walked on in silence until they entered 
the valley, and commenced the ascent to Denby Rise. 

“Have you nothing to say, Anna?” at length Mr. Mountford 
inquired, taking her hand. 

“Don’t let me hurt your feelings, dear uncle,” said Anna smiling, 
“but I cannot really be serious about the matter. A husband, indeed ! 
What should I do with a husband, uncle? and where is he to come 
from? You know what the miller of the Dee used to sing. Now, uncle, 
dear uncle, don’t be so gloomy. Come in and let us classify our ferns, 
and leave husbands to those who want them.” 

Seeing the shadow disappear from Mr. Mountford’s countenance, 
Anna followed up her little victory with a little laugh, and shaking her 
ferns at her uncle she said archly: ‘“‘ Why, uncle, you never married, and 
how can you have the conscience to want to marry me to somebody, 
when you have lived such a happy single life ?” 

“ Ah, that’s a very different matter, my fairy ; but we will talk of 
this when you are inclined to be more thoughtful.” 

“Well, uncle, I will promise you, that when the good prince comes 
on his white palfrey, after the manner of poetry and romance, I will 
consider the state of my feelings.” 

Mr. Mountford knew whom he would like that good prince to 
be, but he said no more; and if he had mentioned Harry Thornhill’s 
name, Anna would only have laughed in downright earnest. 

Perhaps you may think Anna treated too lightly the serious subject 
broached by her uncle; but how could a young lady be expected to 
talk seriously about a husband, when she loved her uncle better than 
anybody on earth? Had Mr. Mountford introduced the subject of a 
future in which he would be no more, without coupling with it Anna 
married and settled, she might have continued in that serious mood 
which for a moment had mastered her buoyant spirits. Coming from 
a stupid boarding-school to Denby Rise a few years previously, she 
had felt the change a delightful relief from Mrs. Stiffintheback’s 
establishment, and the bare contemplation of leaving it would have 
been as painful to her, as the idea of a husband seemed absumd. 

With Mr. Mountford, however, Anna’s future had for some time 
been a subject of serious consideration. Working hard at college when 
@ young man, and afterwards in a professional career, he had contracted 
a slight affection of the heart, which he imagined might some day carry 
him off, with little or no warning. Not that this fancy of his troubled 
him on his own account ; for he never felt any ill effects from what he 
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called his weak part, and if he could have been a chooser in the matter 
he would have preferred sudden death to any other: but the childless 
bachelor loved Anna with a fatherly tenderness, and her future cost 
him many an anxious thought. The tendrils of his kind good nature 
had wound themselves about the orphan girl, and it was the chiefest 
happiness of his declining years to protect and shelter her. It had 
been the wonder of Helswick and the neighbourhood, for many a long 
year, that such a pleasant genial gentleman as Mr. Mountford had not 
married: but somehow or other he had never met a lady who had 
inspired him with the tender passion. There were sprightly spinsters 
in Helswick who still did not despair of making a conquest of the 
gallant gray-headed horseman who occasionally visited that gay locality. 
Qne gentle dame who had dined with him at the Rector’s, and afterwards 
leaned on his arm to her own residence, had purchased a complete set 
of teeth, and ordered a new false front from London, on the strength of 
his polite request that she would not pass Denby Rise without calling. 
But the white teeth and the glossy curls of the animated Helswick 
spinster were quite lost upon Bachelor Mountford, who never had the 
slightest suspicion of the expense into which his courtesy had forced 
her; yet Mr. Mountford considered himself wonderfully clever and 
far-seeing with regard to a match which he thought he was making 
between Harry Thornhill and his pretty ward. 

And that night after the brief conversation we have recorded, he 
built up his hopes, and looked at them through the rippling, soothing, 
melodies which seemed to flow from Anna’s nimble fingers. Every 
musical phrase, every cadence, every change of key and touching 
modulation, had its impression on the pictures of the future which 
Mark Mountford made whilst he sat listening to the charming pianiste. 
He saw a fair bride hand in hand with Harry Thornhill ; he heard the 
bells ring out the joyous message over the sea; he saw Anna a happy 
wife and mother. A dead leaf floated through the open window, and 
that yellow waif of the dying year seemed to preach speed in the 
realization of these treasured hopes, ere the passing bell (which Mark 
Mountford also heard in imagination) should toll forth in all its sad and 
mournful reality. 
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CHAPTER II. 
IN THE SERVANTS’ HALL. 

Joe Wrrrte was Squire Mountford’s groom, and by virtue of his 
having been in his master’s service in London before Mr. Mountford 
left the bar and came to Denby Rise, he was allowed to be an authority 
on all matters pertaining to the house of Mountford: and by virtue of 
his glib tongue and his merry ways, he was permitted to say many 
things which would never have been tolerated from any other quarter— 
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even in the servants’ hall. He was not a young man, though he was 
short in stature and juvenile in his movements. He had a seat somewhat 
taller than the others round the hall table, and from this throne was 
wont at meal times to be oracular. 

“Tell yer wot it is, Mrs. Grey, tell yer wot it is, that ere gent, young 
Thornhill, has no notion how to put the halter on the young missis.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Grey, the housekeeper, a woman whose slightly 
silvered curls only seemed to make her round matronly face look still 
more handsome,—“ Indeed !” 

“It’s no good a making yerself cheap wotever yer station in life; it’s 
my experience as you'll get set down at perty near yer own walue in 
this ere world: not as I means that my missis ain’t worth her weight 
in gold, and a ton of dimings to boot; but that ere young chap uae 
hisself down at too low a figure—I’m a telling yer!” 

This latter remark was addressed to a somewhat oblivious “ upper,” 
who, whilst he admired Joe’s “imperence,” as he called it, looked in- 
credulous concerning his philosophy. When Joe wished it to be under- 
stood that he was serious and did not mean to brook contradiction, he 
said “I’m telling yer,” which was considered a complete settler of all 
doubts upon all subjects. 

“T’m a telling yer; I’ve not studied human natur and horseflesh all 
my life for nothink ; it’s the same with a high spirited lady as it is 
with a hoss, you must be kind with her, but spirited like herself, 
gentle, but not gentle. If I were to sit that ere brown cob of master's 
same as I do Harkaway as won the Ledger, with the bit atween her teeth, 
I should drive the poor cretur mad; and wicey wersa. I’m a telling 
yer;” and Joe shook his head knowingly at a shoulder of mutton, and 
said: Yes, he’d jest take a slice out of the hoff side. 

Mrs. Grey smiled and despatched the slice to Joe, who saying that 
meat was meat only according as you cut it, proceeded with his dinner, 
nobody seeming inclined to enter further upon a subject which none 
but Joe dared to have introduced. For Mrs. Grey it was known had 
her own serious reasons for avoiding discussions on subjects relating to 
affairs of the heart, seeing that her own sad experience in that respect 
was a topic she always showed a strong inclination to avoid. John Grey, 
her husband, had deserted her, in a strange fashion, about three years 
after their marriage, leaving her with two children, both boys. Years had 
passed away without any tidings reaching her of his whereabouts, and she 
had only a faint suspicion as to the cause of his desertion. Prior to her 
marriage she had lived for a short time in the service of Mr. Mountford, 
and when her husband had been away for more than a year she accepted 
the situation of housekeeper at Denby Rise. Her eldest son, Francis 
Grey, at the time of our story, was just entering upon his seventeenth 
year, and had obtained a situation as junior clerk in a mercantile house at 
Maryport, whither Richard, his brother, was also to be sent in due time: 
80 that Mrs. Grey may be said to have got through her troubles tolerably 
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smoothly, so far as mere worldly affairs were concerned ; but she had 
loved, aye and still loved, her husband with a deep affection, and still 
cherished the hope of seeing him again and ending her days with him. 
Her dark hair, it is true, had been touched with the white tinge of time 
and trouble since she saw him last. The warmth and fire of youth had 
gone ; but the woman’s heart clung to its old affection, and Mrs. Grey 


was ready not only to forgive her husband for his desertion, but, if 
necessary, to find excuses for it. 


When dinner was over, at which the above brief conversation took 
place, and when the whole of the servants had dispersed, Joe Wittle 
sticking his right thumb into the right arm-hole of his long waistcoat, 
slid down from his high seat and looked seriously and significantly at 
Mrs. Grey. 

“Well! what is it, Joe?” asked Mrs. Grey in her kind mild fashion. 

“You knows that ere Mat Duncan?” he said, staring at her with his 
small piercing eyes. 

“Yes, of course I do,” said Mrs. Grey, dropping her eyes beneath 
the rigid scrutiny of Joe, and steming a little confused. 

“Of course you does! Well, marm, when I knows I’ve got a mangy 
screw or a wicious brute in one stable, I removes good horseflesh into 
the next instanter ; that’s wot I does.” 

“[ do not understand you,” said Mrs. Grey looking puzzled and 
uncomfortable. j 

“And I takes espeecial care that on no accounts does a young hoss 
come a near that ere blighted un, as ain’t even fit company for them as 
’as cut all their teeth ; that’s yer style.” 

Joe took his right thumb out of his waistcoat, put both hands into 
the big pockets of that said capacious garment and looked still more 
fixedly at Mrs. Grey. 

“For goodness’ sake, Joe, don’t go on in that manner; tell me what 
you mean, and at once.” 

‘‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners—Mat Duncan ain’t a fit 
companion for Richard Grey. That’s wot I means, marm.” 

“ Nor are they companions that I am aware of,” said Mrs. Grey, her 
flushed cheeks showing a sense of fear in her answer. 

“I’m a telling yer, Mrs. Grey: every night I sees ’em about the bay, 
round the corner where the caverns is. I know’d you couldn’t be aware 
of it, Mrs. Grey,” continued the fellow in a kindlier tone, “so made bold 
to tell yer straight ;” with which information Joe put on his little plush 
cap, which looked like a small limp helmet, and left Mrs. Grey to her 
contemplations. 

“Will that man never cease to persecute me,” said Mrs. Grey to 
herself, sinking into a chair, the kind expression of her open countenance 
changing to one of fierce sadness. “Great Heaven, why is my punish- 
ment so terrible! In what have I offended more than others that I 
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should have this misery! O save my boy! Save him from the con- 
tamination of that wicked man !” 

These and similar ejaculations the poor woman uttered in a passion 
of grief—deep but whispered protests against the calamity which she 
feared in the association of her boy with Mat Duncan. 


Nevertheless, that evening, when Mat’s well-known boat put into 
Denby cove at sundown, Richard Grey was sitting in the bows, listening 
to Mat’s specious yarns of adventure, and drinking in greedily the poison 
of his dark stories. 

They were a remarkable contrast, this old sea shark, Mat Duncan, and 
the young hopeful, blue-eyed lad, his companion. Square-browed, with 
deep-set yet full black eyes, and a hard firm mouth, Mat’s was by no 
means a prepossessing appearance. He was a well-built, well-knit fellow, 
tanned by the sun and hardened by wind and weather. His dress was 
half pilot, half landsman’s attire: he wore a rough fur cap, thick canvas 
trousers, and a sort of cloth blouse, the collar of which was turned 
stiffly up. A knife, such as sailors wear, hung from a leather belt 
which occasionally also supported a spirit flask. He was neither a 
young nor an old man, and looking at him intently you would rather 
be inclined to say that the disagreeable and dangerous expression of his 
face was the result of a hard and perilous life, rather than the sign of 
innate wickedness. And when you heard him relate some of his adven- 
tures, he had such a rough catching sort of eloquence that you would 
give him the benefit of the doubt and vote him not so bad as he looked. 

Richard Grey was a lad of thirteen, with the open candid features 
of his mother, sanguine blue eyes, short curly hair, and. the limbs of a 
young Hercules. He wore a light smock fastened by a belt, in which 
was stuck, for the nonce, an old flint pistol which Mat had given him 
as a plaything, telling him how it had years ago shot a custom-house 
officer, who had made himself obnoxious to a smuggler chief under whom 
Mat had served his apprenticeship. 

“ Now, Dick, look out ahead,” said Mat, putting the boat before the 
wind, and running her straight for a few yards of shingly beach lying at 
the mouth of a cavern. 

The waters tapped and gurgled musically about the prow; whilst 
the boat, like a living thing, leaped forward on her way, and just as Mat 
lowered the great square sail, bounded on to the beach. It was only the 
work of a few minutes to haul her up high and dry, and then man and 
boy disappeared within the cavern, Richard Grey bearing in a telescope, 
which he carried proudly under his arm, whilst Mat eyed him with a 
look of evident satisfaction. 

A ruddy gleam from the setting sun came across the sea, touched the 
boat as she lay on her side, reddened the over-hanging rocks, glimmered 
on a few shells and pebbles, put golden feathers into a sea-bird’s wing, 
and followed Mat and the boy like an inquiring glance from heaven. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE CAVERNS. 


THE cavern in Denby cove was one of a series of caverns which per- 
forated the rocks at the extremity of a series of little bays of the most 
romantic character. Shut out from the great world by land and sea, 
with the voice of the ocean ever present there, and the big waters joining 
the sky in the hazy distance, bays and caves would have formd a fitting 
resort for those bright fair creatures who, according to ancient mythology 
left their submarine halls to repose on the shore at certain periods of 
the day. Here one might picture the Sicilian shepherd meeting Galatea ; 
and when the sun disappeared behind dark clouds, the great black rocks 
which now and then rose tall and jagged would have done for Cyclopean 
enemies. But whether the Naiades floated in there, or came on their dol- 
phin-horses to dance on the golden beach, or not, we will venture to assert 
that Mat Duncan never troubled his head about them. ‘His thoughts 
were chiefly concerning spirits it is true, but spirits of a very different 
character. They had the power, however, to conjure up strange ghosts 
and memories in Mat’s brain. On one occasion he nearly frightened 
little Dick Grey out of his wits by swearing that he had seen a dead 
custom-house officer turn a corner of one of the water-logged caverns 
which, unapproachable by land, was ever in the possession of the sea. 
The water rolled into it with a roar of thunder and came out again with 
a sigh of disappointment, as if it had sought for vengeance on some 
intruder and found nothing upon which to wreak its power. 

But on the evening when we follow the two into the Denby cavern 
Mat had no spirits aboard, in any sense of the term ; for some two years 
in fact, he had been unable to land any on the Helswick coast, which 
at one time was a favourite resort for smugglers. Mat had, therefore, 
turned his attention to illicit manufacture, and had found in that a sub- 
stitute for the more profitable trade of introducing brandy, duty free, 
into her Majesty’s dominions. How he lived few knew, and few 
cared to inquire; indeed, there were not many inhabitants about that 
part of the coast which he frequented to take any interest in his 
proceedings. He had a little cottage in an unfrequented nook not 
far from the caverns, but was seldom to be found at home. He lived 
mostly in the cave which was much more snug than anybody was 
aware of, and which needed no locks and bars, because it was unap- 
proachable except by boat---unless you knew where to find a certain 
secret stair only accessible when the tide was out. Sometimes inquisi- 
tive visitors from Helswick seeking zoophytes or marine algce, or hunt- 
ing for the eggs of the birds which congregated on the shelvings of 
the rocks, ventured into the little bay and sought out Mat, who was 
very glad to show them the place and. tell them stories of - the 
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marvellous depths of the caverns, and of the ships which had been 
wrecked there. But Mat never took them into the inner recesses 
of what he called his Marine Palace. In fact he told young Grey 
that he was “the only man besides himself” who had ever been 
into his little parlour; and you may be sure Mat knew who had been 
there, for none but he held the clue that led through the outer 
mazes of the inner recesses. And yet “the parlour” was not very 
difficult of access. When you entered the mouth of the cavern you 
were in the outer hall, which had ferns growing about its roof, and 
little pools of clear water lying amongst the broken rocks about the 
floor. As you proceeded, the cavern became narrower, and by and 
bye you came to a larger pool left by the tide, which entered it like 
a watchman twice in every four-and-twenty hours. It was a deep 
pool reflecting the lowering roof of the cave with its lichens, and 
strange bits of gray and brown and green colouring. And here the 
cavern appeared to terminate ; but when Mat and the boy arrived at 
this spot, Mat went to the side of the cave, mounted a tall rough piece 
of rock, raised his hand to a concealed rope, and down fell a short plank 
across the pool, over which the two stepped. When they reached 
the other side, the plank was raised, and after a slight ascent, a turn 
to the right by another plank, Richard entered a rough archway. Mat 
had to stoop low to follow. And then “the parlour” was reached. It 
was a sma]l apartment, made by Nature and fashioned by Art. The walls 
had been chipped, and here and there little recesses were hewn for shelves. 
The furniture consisted of a table, two chairs, and a rough couch covered 
with rugs and coats, and a bear’s skin. Above the couch hung a fowl- 
ing-piece, and two old swords, flanked by a shot pouch and belt. In 
a recess, hard by, were implements for cooking, a horn-tumbler, a bottle, 
a couple of oars, an old net, and a cask; a boat-hook lay behind the 
entrance-door, and a large sea-chest occupied the opposite corner. 

Mat struck a light, closed a rough door over the entrance, drew 
over this a heavy piece of canvas, and lighted a hanging lamp which 
threw a yellow glimmer upon the objects just enumerated. 

“‘ Now, my lad, sit down and we'll just have one smack of the liquor 
before you're off to Helswick,” said Mat, unbuttoning his coat, throwing 
back the collar, and taking down the bottle and horn-tumbler from 
the recess. 

“T don’t think I can stand another,” said Dick laughing, and laying 
down his telescope. 

“Stand another!” exclaimed Mat, throwing back his head and gazing 
at Richard with what he intended the boy to think was a look of great 
admiration—“ Stand another! Why, Dick, you'll have to stand no end 
afore you're a real rover: toss it off.” 

The boy took the opaque vessel and emptied it, in token of which 
he gave a little cough and shook his head; for the liquor was strong 
and pungent. 
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“What do they learn you at school, Dick ?” said Mat, lighting a short 
pipe, and sitting astride an old chair. 

“0, I don’t know,” said Dick carelessly, pulling the old pistol out of 
his belt, “‘not much.” 

“Don’t learn you to shoot, I guess, or drink brandy—Eh?” and Mat 
laughed aloud. 

“No,” said Dick, enjoying the joke; “nor to sail a boat. But,” 
added the boy suddenly, “ what will mother say when she knows?” 

“ What will she say when you've made a fortune, Dick }~—Eh, boy? 
what'll she say then?” 

““When I’m master of my own ship,” continued the boy, entering at 
once into the golden thought which Mat had prompted. 

“Never you mind what nobody says. Did the Rover chiefs and 
smuggler captains care? For the matter of that did Lord Nelson, as 
was a British General and wopped the French, care what his mother 
said? I should think not. And didn’t I know your father, and worn't 
we mates? But you had better be off now, Dick.” 

The boy laid the pistol on a shelf, and prepared to leave. 

“Good-bye, Dick ; remember the pass word,” said Mat, shaking hands 
with the youth and opening the canvas and wooden doorway. 

“Good night, captain,” said Richard Grey, looking up at Mat with a 
smile of admiration, and stepping down the plank which was lowered as 
the door opened. 

“Remember your oath, Dick; and we divide our spoils on Monday.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“Go the old way—turn up the cleft and over the top—walk fast and 
you'll be at Helswick in half an hour.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dick, crossing the second plank. 

“Good night !” 

“Good night,” said Dick in return, and the cavern walls repeated the 
parting words to each other, over and over again, until Mat raised the 
narrow bridge and shut himself once more in his parlour. 

“Ah,” he said, sitting down again and filling another measure of 
brandy, “you'll remember turning me off for that sneak Jack Grey, my 
fine girl, yet! Mat Duncan’s not to be snubbed for nothing.” 

Hardly had Mat reseated himself when a faint cry of distress arrested 
his attention. 

“Humph! what the devil’s that! one o’ my bright fancies, or what? 
No, there it is again.” 

Extinguishing the light, Mat crept noiselessly to the door and posted 
himself outside, when he speedily discovered that he had forgotten to. 
draw up the first plank-approach to his parlour. 

“Why, there’s somebody in the water hanging on by the plank.” 

“Hi there!” presently said a voice in evident alarm; “ Hallo! 
mourder ! fire! thieves !—ain’t there nobody to rescue a fellow screecher 
from an untimely hend.” 
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Then the head which Mat had observed at the top of the water 
became erect and gradually rose higher, then by dint of a good deal 
of struggling a human figure scrambled out of the pool, and once more 
stood upon the plank. 

“T’ve a good mind to pitch him in again, the infernal spy,” said Mat 
to himself as he crept round and swung himself, by a rope, into a recess, 
on the other side of the pool, not far from the individual on the plank. 

‘What on earth was that?” said the drenched and shivering indi- 
vidual on the plank ; “if it wer’n’t just “like a heagle a flying past, my 
name ain’t Joe Wittle, or else a ghost—Joseph get hout of this while 
there’s life in yer.” 

And Joe Wittle accordingly, going down upon his hands and knees, 
crept back along the plank; but before he had reached the end, the 
frail bridge began gradually to rise into the air. 

“Murder! fire! oh, Lord! oh dear! why I’m agoin’ up like the 
hacters in the pantermime! But I'll not neither,” added poor Joe, 
seizing the plank with both hands and dropping into the water beneath, 
with astonishing dexterity. 

“T know’d it wouldn’t be a drowning matter so near the hedge,” said 
Joe, quietly walking out of the water, and making the best of his way 
through what Mat called his outer hall. ‘It’s the devil’s cave this, 
and not being one of his himps, this child is not agoin’ to risk his 
precious neck in it again in a hurry, to look hafter Richard Grey or 
any other urching, sea-urching, or otherwise.” 

“Take care yer don’t!” said Mat between his teeth, and between a 
pair of ugly rocks which hid him and his rope from Joe Wittle ; whilst 
the half-drowned groom shook himself sadly, wrung the wet out of his 
limp helmet, and made a joke at his own expense : 

“Why I’m hackcherly drippin’ ; yes, and I oughter be well basted 
too for comin’ on such a hexpedition as this, aprying into haffairs as 
don’t concern me.” 


Leaving Joe Whittle to get home as he can, let us glance for a few 
minutes at Richard Grey clambering over rock and ferny brake on 
his short cut to Helswick ; where he had been placed by his mother 
in charge of an old woman who had educated half the tradesmen in 
the town, up to the time that they went to have “the finishing touches 
put in” by a professor of reading and writing belonging to the other sex. 
Every now and then Dick stops to stare at the sea, and to wonder how 
far off are those marvellous islands of which Mat has told him ; and to 
picture to himself the smuggler king in “the bonny bark” referred to 
in one of Mat’s songs. Puffins, razor-bills, and a variety of other ten- 
ants of the rocks, start up at his feet, when ever he disturbs the loose 
stones amongst the ferns, and screech and scream above the waters 
below, where the sea thunders and roars amongst the caverns. The 
sun sinks deeper and deeper, and the moon begins to show a white 
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crescent in the clouds. At length the spire of Helswick church rises 
amongst some old elms, in company with gray walls, and glimmer-. 
ing windows; and then Dick, pausing at the curlew’s painful cry, 
and wondering where it had built its nest, dashes into a patch of green 
meadows, skirts a churchyard, and cautiously enters a respectable-look- 
ing cottage. 

“Oh, Dick! Granma is so angry with you for staying out longer 
than you said you would,” exclaims a girl of about Dick’s own age—a 
girl with dark hair hanging in clusters about her brown healthy face, and 
setting off the lustre of a pair of hazel eyes. 

“ Where is she?” inquires Richard Grey. 

“Gone into the school-room; and you had better go to bed before 
she comes in.” 

“T shan’t, Bess,” Dick curtly replies. 

“Oh do, there’s a dear, because you know Granma is so cross, and 
Dick, dear, I’ll slip up with some bread and milk for you.” 

And the little maid takes Dick affectionately by the arm and leads 
him to the staircase, and up Dick goes without more ado.- And just 
when he was in bed and thinking of the old flint pistol and the grand 
secret of Mat’s glorious cavern, Bessie Martin stole gently into the room 
with a bow] of milk with pieces of bread swimming about in it.” 

“ Bess !” exclaimed Dick, “when I’m a smuggler chief you shall be 
my queen, and we’ll have a castle on a rock with caverns underneath 
filled with gold, and silver, and diamonds.” 

Bessie opened her big black eyes, and stared with astonishment 
at the boy, as he raised himself up in bed to add emphasis to his 
declaration. 

“ Why, you are dreaming, Richard !” said Bessie. 

“Am I though! you'll see if I’m dreaming some day.” 

And Bessie Martin had cause to remember the dreaming of Richard 
Grey. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HARRY THORNHILL’S WOOING. 


Everyspopy knows Beckford Square in Maryport, the square which 
was the scene of riot and bloodshed in an unsettled period of English 
history ; a square with custom-houses in it, and tax offices, and banks, 
and brokers’ establishments ; a square where sailors, and men with big 
whiskers, and short-coated keen-eyed fellows jostled well-fed well-to- 
do merchants and citizens ; a square with carts and cabs continually 
chasing each other on all its four roads; a square which seldom saw 
the sun, though the wind came there occasionally with whispers about 
the big sea at the end of the river. The most extensive establishment 
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in this famous business resort was that of Welford & Company, the 
eminent shippers; and of all the men who went in and out, the best 
fellow we should say was Harry Thornhill, the junior partner. And 
so thought the junior clerk, Francis Grey, who had been introduced there 
by Mr. Thornhill. 

At ten minutes to four, on the Friday following the conversation 
between Anna Lee and her uncle, Mr. Thornhill looked at his watch 
laid down his pen, and rang his bell for Francis Grey, to make a 
weekly inquiry, which had little variation. It was this: 

“ Well Francis, I am going down to Denby Rise, have you any 
message }” 


“My love to my mother, sir,” said Francis, with a pleased and 
satisfied smile. 

“‘ May I say you are still comfortable ?” inquired the junior partner. 

“ Yes, sir ; but I shall be glad when Richard is old enough to come.” 

“Oh, oh,” said Mr. Thornhill pleasantly, “looking for promotion, 
Frank ; think the firm could do with another junior clerk.” 

It was very seldom that Mr. Thornhill said anything that was 
jocular ; he was always in good spirits, but never boisterous ; seldom 
given to saying what he did not mean: and this little approach to a 
joke at Frank’s expense was immediately accepted as a gentle rebuke. 

“Qh, no indeed, sir,” said Frank blushing, “I hope you don’t think 
so meanly of me!” 

“Meanly,” said the junior partner quietly, “I don’t see anything 
mean in seeking promotion, Frank.” 

“Tt would be mean, after you have given me a good situation, for 
me to try to drag my brother in, sir, for the sake of advancing myself,” 
said Frank earnestly. 

“ Don’t make yourself uneasy, Frank ; I did but joke with you ; 
promotion will follow a careful performance of duty.” 

“ But it will never come,” thought Frank, if it waits until I ask 
for it.” 

“Then you've nothing more to say, Frank?” 

“No, sir; except if I might make so bold as to send my remem- 
brances to Mr. Mountford,” said Frank deferentially. 

“Tf you may make so bold! I don’t see anything bold in such an 
act of courtesy, Frank. You are not afraid of Mr. Mountford ?” 

“Not afraid! no, sir, I’m not afraid of anybody,” said Frank raising 
his head somewhat proudly. 

“Then why say, if you may make so bold ?” 

“T shouldn’t like him to think I was too familiar, sir; that I was 
trespassing on his kindness.” 

“Well, perhaps you're right : I will see to it, Frank. Have you read 
the books I gave you?” 

“ Yes,” said Frank. 
“ The poems also ¢” 
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“T have, sir.” 

“ And you like them? 

“ Very much, sir.” 

“And you won't let fiction put fact out of your head: you'll re- 
member that to make a good business man you must study the works 
I gave you on trade and commerce and political economy ?” 

“Oh yes, sir.” 

And as Mr. Thornhill rose, Frank backed out, and went to his little 
desk in the great counting-house below. 

Mr. Thornhill was not a handsome young man ; but his features bore 
the stamp of a happy disposition. He was above the medium height and 
had a manly look. He was one of those good-natured young fellows, 
who are sometimes picked up by designing women and turned into 
miserable fools; one of those soft-hearted men, who fall desperately in 
love with the wrong woman, and only discover their error, when it is too 
late to remedy the mistake. Harry Thornhill was in love, and in select- 
ing Anna Lee as the object of his affections he had made a mistake— 
not, however, the common error of many men of his disposition—not the 
mistake of selecting a woman unworthy of his love ; but the error of 
choosing a woman who did not love him in return. Anna Lee liked him, 
it is true, and was very glad to see him on his excursions to Denby 
Rise ; but she did not weave one extra band of hair in his honour, nor 
take one additional peep at her glass before shaking hands with him in 
the drawing-room. There was no conscious flush on her cheek, no flutter 
at her heart, when he came, such as lovers feel; but Harry was satisfied 
with her frank reception, with her smile of welcome, and Mr. Mountford 
himself took pleasure in seeing, in all this, tokens of the success of his 
scheme. For Harry had been in the habit of visiting Mr. Mountford 
even before Anna Lee came to Denby Rise; and when the young lady 
arrived Mr. Mountford saw no reason for putting an end to the monthly 
trip which Harry had usually made to Denby. Indeed, as Mr. Mount- 
ford grew older and felt his affection for Anna increasing, he entered 
into a little plot for marrying her to the only man whom in all the 
wide world he thought worthy of her: and so Harry Thornhill became 
a weekly visitor to Denby Rise. 

It was necessary, however, at the period when our story begins, that 
the wooing, such as it was, should be brought to a crisis; at least Mr. 
Mountford thought so. 

“You know, my boy,” said the old man, after carefully closing the 
library door and sitting down exactly opposite to Harry, “you know 
this sort of thing cannot go on for ever.” 

“T almost wish it could,” said Harry in his quiet way. 

“ But it cannot ; and the sooner you settle upon the day, the better 
for us all.” 

“Ah, I am afraid I have made less progress than you think, Mr. 
Mountford,” said Harry despondingly. 
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“Progress, man! Do you love the girl, Harry? Is there anything 
in the world you could put into competition with the happiness of 
making her your wife ?” 

“Love her!” exclaimed Harry with an energy inspired by the 
subject and excited by the warmth of his old friend. “Love her, sir! 
ehe is in all my thoughts, and if I had not her to love, why, sir, the 
world would be one huge counting-house filled with maps and bills of 
lading, and accounts of ships’ stores. And to make her my wife, Mr. 
Mountford, would be to me more happiness than all the poets ever 
dreamed of in their sunniest moments.” 

“ Bravo! God bless you, Harry! You shall have her!” and the old 
man rose to shake hands with his guest. 

“But, Mr. Mountford,” said Harry, sadly yet firmly, “I would 
willingly loose all this happiness could your niece not share it.” 

“ Not share it! What is your meaning, Harry?” 

“T mean, sir, that our affection must be mutual. I could never 
expect her to love me as I love her; but there could be no marriage 
without her full consent, without she cared for me, without—” 

“Confound it, Harry, don’t be so full of buts and withouts and ifs. 
Talk to Anna as you have talked to me; tell her your feelings with 
regard to her as you have described them to me, and she is yours.” 

But there was the difficulty. Harry could not talk to Anna as he 
could talk to Mr. Mountford. Had he cared less about her he might 
have said many a complimentary trifle,—baits that men throw out 
to women. Quiet and gravely happy as Harry usually was, many 
@ pretty saying had fallen from his lips in the best society in Mary- 
port. He had even gone so far, one day, as to send a sugar merchant's 
daughter into a flutter of admiration at his apt quotations from Moore 
and Byron ; but Anna Lee occupied in jhis thoughts a pedestal too high 
to be assailed with glib poetic extracts, and his love was too deep to be 
mooted except in solemn words which Anna never gave him an 
opportunity to utter. 

However, he was determined, after the last conversation with Mr. 
Mountford, to ask Anna Lee an important question, before he went to 
Maryport on Monday ; for he had arranged to make the journey back 
in “ The Fairy,” a yacht of Paul Massey's, which would be off Helswick 
on Monday morning. 

“We went to Rugby together, Paul and I,” said Harry to Miss Lee 
and her uncle, as they were walking home on the Saturday night after 
a ramble on the beach. “He is one of the best fellows in the world ; 
he was the head of the school in everything.” 

“ And what has he been doing all these years since,” inquired Mr. 
Mountford. 

“Oh, he’s been all over the world since I saw him; he’s been in 
nearly every sea with this same yacht.” 

“ And where does he live when he is at home?” inquired Miss Lee. 
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“Somewhere in the North, near the Tees. His father died about 
two years ago ; he was a ship-builder of great eminence.” 

“ Will there not be time for us to show him some little hospitality ?” 
Mr. Mountford asked. 

“T’m afraid not,” said Harry, “though I should very much like you 
to know him, he’s such a merry clever fellow. I have had only a few 
letters from him ; but they all read just as he talks, crisp and smart, 
and interesting, and are full of adventures.” 

“ Was it he who rescued the woman from the fire that you told me 
of?” inquired Anna. 

“Tt was,” said Harry ; “but he’s done many a more gallant thing 
than that, since then, I’ll be bound.” 

“He ought to be the hero of a book,” said Anna smiling. 

“There's many a book, I can assure you, Miss Lee, with heroes not 
half so heroic as my old friend Paul.” 

Harry Thornhill felt at home in this theme, and had such a thorough 
regard for his old school companion that he talked of little else during 
the evening walk. Mr. Mountford, once or twice, dashed in to create a 
diversion ; but somehow or other Harry always managed to return to 
the yacht and its owner, and Anna said it was as good as reading a novel 
to hear Harry tell stories of Mr. Massey’s adventures. So Harry went 
on and related incidents of school which were certainly entertaining ; 
but it was not diplomatic of Harry to set Anna Lee thinking about Paul 
Massey. For, to tell the truth, there were features in Paul’s character, 
as Harry drew it, which were attractive to Miss Lee, and they were the 
very features which Harry’s character lacked. 

Anna Lee was of a romantic turn of mind; she had read with Mr. 
Mountford, and her ardent nature had readily caught the touches of 
the great masters whom they studied. If she had had a mother to turn 
this reading, this strengthening of the imagination, this developing of 
the intellect, into those channels which under careful guidance lead, in 
woman, to a cultivation of the home affections, and a preparation for 
the true fulfilment of woman’s mission, Anna Lee might have recog- 
nized and loved the sterling and the solid in Harry Thornhill’s character. 
Truth to tell, Joe Wittle was not far wrong in his homely illustration 
of the weak point in Harry Thornhill’s wooing. He put himself down 
at too low an estimate, and Miss Lee was not wise enough to judge of 
his intrinsic merits. But what has love to do with merit? ‘ What,” 
as Goethe once said to a friend who, in speaking of a beautiful girl, 
said he was almost in love with her, though her understanding was 

by no means brilliant—“what has love to do with understanding ?” 
The wisest have been chained in silken cords weaved by the most 
foolish : and so it will be to the end of the chapter. 





(To be continued.) 









MARGARET FULLER OSSOLIL 


BY OLIVER HARRINGTON. 


—_— 


FIRST PAPER. 

AMONG women-authors there is none more brilliant, rhapsodical, 
and prejudiced than Margaret Fuller ; among women-heroes, who have 
silently worked for the good of suffering humanity, there is none more 
noble than Margaret Ossoli. Our English common-sense has but weak 
sympathy with her abstractions and transcendentalisms; our English 
love of unostentatious disinterestedness and quiet self-sacrifice leads us 
to respect and admire her. In which character shall we contemplate her? 
Shali we summon before us one of those circles of American society in 
which, it is said, her witty and eloquent conversation astonished and 
inspired every one who heard it? Or shall we enter that. military 
hospital at Rome, and see her, in immeasurable anxiety and sorrowful 
forebodings. as to the fate of her husband, watching the dead and 
wounded as they are brought in from the struggles of 1849,—see her, 
with splendid devotedness and unwearying vigilance, attending, consoling, 
healing the maimed sufferers from the war? Shall we sketch those looks 
of scorn and contempt and superabundant haughtiness which belong to 
her earlier years, or those smiles of womanly kindness and compassion 
with which she comforted and joyed the sick ones of her charge? Shall 
she come among us displaying her powers of sarcasm, or her large-hearted- 
ness and love? Shall she revisit us with stories.of her aspirations after 
culture and mental development, or with tales of her passionate yearning 
for a brotherhood of humanity, when she saw the sublime endurance, 
fortitude, and patriotism of her patients? Shall she re-appear in the 
attitude of worshipping genius and intellectual power, or in that of 
tenderly giving “‘ wine, oil, refreshment,” to her “poor men?” Margaret 
Fuller! what wouldst thou have for thine epitaph? The recor@of thy 
ideal dreams, of thy noble Goethean aims, of the proud bearing of thy 
youth, of thy rich and entertaining conversation, and of thy unreasonable 
superciliousness?. Or wouldst thou have men talk of the gladness and 
sympathy diffused by thy presence in this memorable hospital? or of the 
profound affection thou didst bear to, and the love thou didst win from, 
those brave souls? or of the bleeding of thy heart for the miseries of 
others? Which of these two histories is the noblest, the most woman- 
like, the most unselfish? And from eternity a melodious voice answers : 
The adoration of genius was an ecstacy and delight, but it was connected 


with a sad consciousness of isolation and loneliness from the great 
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humanity, and left a miserable void in the heart : the communion with 
sorrow, those scenes of wretchedness and suffering, taught me deeper, 
higher, universal truths. Man, reason, intellect, were the crown and 
pinnacle of the first ambition: Divine duty, love, and God, were the 
inspiration, motive, and end of the life in Rome. 

So wide is the contrast between the life of Margaret Fuller, and that 
of Madame Ossoli. In both she exercised a remarkable influence upon 
those around her; but the principles that governed her, and the objects 
she most admired and loved, were greatly different. Her conversation 
enthralled every listener. She held youth by this spell; she made old 
age young and buoyant again ; she put new life mto those wounded 
limbs, and illumined with hope and joy those eyes dimmed with the 
smoke of battle. But there were far higher qualities associated with this 
influence in her later than in her earlier life. In the period of youth it 
was connected with arrogance, satire, and undue seeking for effect. She 
exhibited towards the mass of mankind an appearance of disdain, and 
accounted them the “vulgar herd.” In maturer years she had glimpses 
into the depths of sorrow which made her more tender, and united 


‘ her to humanity. She learned to love, and not contemn, her fellow- 


creatures. Her absolute faith in the possible perfectability of human 
nature in its present organization, and in the supremacy of the intellect 
as the sole teacher and guide, sunk her well-nigh into despair. She, too, 
felt the imprisonment of the body, and the limitations of time and space. 
She grew out of self—above self. She looked for a higher guide than 
the intellect ; although, after all, what she ultimately sought refuge in 
was rather a philosophic than a Christian faith—belief in intuitions, 
Emersonianism. 

The life of Margaret Fuller was, on the whole, a quiet one. She has 
written a scanty autobiography, but the literal accuracy of its details has 
been gravely questioned. She was born in Cambridge Port, near Boston, 
Massachusetts, on the 23d May 1810. She has herself freely described* 
the character of her father. No delicate taste, no filial reverence, has 
restrained her from speaking in an undertone of contempt for his utili- 
tarian ideas and rigid habits. She classes him among the mass ; reckons’ 
him among the common multitude ; considers him a mere cypher among 
the units in the public street. She can scarcely love him for his own 
sake,and his relation to her. She cannot pardon him for not having 
a divine mission to fulfil, He has no sentiment (of which the daughter 
possesses a superfluity), no noble ends to accomplish, no ecstacies of 
feeling, no flights into cloudland. Distinction in the community as a 
lawyer, and the support of a family are the ends constantly presented to 
his view ; but the young blue-stoeking draws a contrast of objects for 
this life which induces us to infer that she thinks her father’s purposes 
unworthy, sordid, selfish. ‘Poor man!” she seems to say, piteously, 
“‘he never penetrated the soul ; he never attempted to make life a poem ; 
he never dwelt in the region of sentiment ; he is only one of the crowd.” 
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Prudence is a conspicuous virtue of his. He is also a man of energy, of 
strict business-like habits, and knows the world—a practical man. We 
must place him among Emerson's “men of action.” Miss Fuller is not 
pleased with this useful order of mind ; and while he lives in to-day for 
to-day, she balloons in a hazy, misty atmosphere in order to show her 
disdain of this ordinary work-day world. He possesses no attraction for 
her ; she, apparently, no affection for him. She speaks of him coldly, in 
a critical spirit, as of an uncle, a stranger of momentary acquaintance, a 
fortieth cousin, or a next-door lodger, without any particularly inviting 
qualities. She can only like him, can only acknowledge him different 
from common mortals, in so far as he loves her mother. His own soul, 
his own life, his deep love for her, his God-given fatherhood,—these win 
no attachment from her. She must have towards him a heart like an 
iceberg ; an unfeeling, unwomanly, even an inhuman heart. 

Mr. Fuller himself superintends the education of his daughter, and 
is as strict in this as in other respects. He is a man of some reading, 
having stood high at college, and now he has for recreative and pleasur- 
able companions books both in English and French literature. But he 
is a severe disciplinarian. The daughter’s mind begins to bud, to show 
germs which, if properly nourished, would ripen into rich fruition ; but 
he irremediably injures it by exacting a rigorous and almost impossible 
accuracy in the acquirement of her tasks. He expects this young branch 
to bear as much fruit as the sturdy oak ; this mere whiff to carry cargo 
as heavy as a vessel. He compels her to work laboriously in gaining 
knowledge. Every hour brings its hard intellectual toil ; no cessation, 
no holiday ; continual, ceaseless, unresting imposition of work ; drudgery 
without end. Subjects are given to her which she does not comprehend ; 
she strains every faculty of apprehension to bring them within her grasp. 
She must see to the far-off horizon. The street by the door, the pave- 
ment of the sky, the pearled floor of the deep—she must walk them all, 
gathering their riches into her own treasury. The secrets of heaven, 
earth, and sea must be examined—a solution of them once again tried. 
The immortal mind must be read ; even these baby eyes must be strained 
to see into it ; and the questions of life, death, futurity, must be searched 
into. The wide universe must be traversed : one hour with the orbs of 
heaven, the next communing with the Roman poets, a third down in 
the bowels of the earth, a fourth among the heroes and singers of the 
past ; and so on, until the entire circle of existence and of thought were 
explored. Thus injudicious is the training of her father, and fraught 
with the usual results. She is fevered and over-excited. The brain is 
prematurely developed, and she is “a victim of spectral illusions, night- 
mare, somnambulism. Headache, weakness, and nervous affections of all 
kinds, are induced.” She goes to bed to be horrified with hideous sights ; 
she sleeps and dreams of “horses trampling over her,” or, as she had 
just read in Virgil, of walking among trees from which blood drops. The 
father, generally sagacious, cannot see that he himself is the cause of these 
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horrors, and rebukes her for “thinking such nonsense.” She is ignorant 
of childhood—her maturity comes from an. unnatural hot-house force. 
A despotic and most injurious severity has compelled her intellect to 
grow against the laws and conditions which regulate mental progression. 
Consequently there is no harmony between her age and her attainments. 


The busy world and her world within are at variance. She has no 


sympathy with human life in its ordinary aspects, She cannot enter 
into it because of her artificial culture. She has a fervent, ardent nature ; 
but enthusiasm must be repressed, dreams must not be indulged in, and 
the tendency to self-forgetfulness must be checked. There needs some 
slight counterbalance to these dispositions, or she will lose herself in 
phantasies, reveries, and faerie. lands; she will be continually in the 
labyrinths of an unbridled fancy. But the father carries his opposi- 
tion too far. He compels her to conform to his own standard of accuracy 
and clearness in everything. Hence, her culture is not voluntary. 

By and bye the studies become'a pleasure. She, takes delight in her 
various daily labours. The Roman character becomes her admiration and 
study. In every Roman she sees a distinct personality. Each one is 


" himself Rome, so thoroughly does he possess the attributes of the nation. 


On his brow is enthroned the whole empire. His step is the measured 
tread of the people. It indicates force, power, resistless might. He is 


the embodiment of the entire race; no suggestions of weakness, no_ 


philosophy, no “aims from heaven,” no sensuousness, deficient in imagi- 
nation and sensibility, and therefore in the highest poetical genius ; but, 
on the other hand, he conveys an impression of authority, of sternness 
and conquering will, and of an indigenous dignity. His lion bearing is 
the assertion of a fixed purpose. He is proud of his nationality, of his 
citizenship ; and every attitude of his daily life, every swing of his arms, 
his carriage in the street, is a symbol of strong resolve and triumphant 
‘valour. The tone of his voice is imperial and commanding. How clear 
and well-defined is the Roman character! .Greece must be studied as a 
whole, in its poetry and philosophy, in Homer, Aischylus, Plato, and 
Phidias ; and even then, the conception of Greece, compared with that 
of Rome, is vague and incomplete. Cicero and Rome, Cesar and Rome, 
Brutus and Rome, Coriolanus and Rome, are convertible and synonymous 
terms. Any one of these suggests the idea of Rome as a whole—its self- 
command, its austere power, its earnestness and singleness of aim, its 
invincible will, its dauntless heroism. How firm these men stand! 
With what determinate vigour and might they act! What a bold, fear- 
less look! What a lofty, magisterial mien! Each of them is a king, 
armed with power to sway and hold dominion ; magnanimously faithful 
to the calls and duties of patriotism, often so faithful in defiance of 
emperorship and other humanly made sovereignty. Each of them is a 
warrior, self-reliant, strong nerved, intrepid, and decisive in action. 

This masculine and energetic character is “‘loyed as the ideal” in 
Miss Fuller’s childhood. She calls it “ the full expression of the resolve 
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of man.” She sees in every Roman a personification of the doctrine of 
individuality. Each face says to her what Emerson has since pronounced 
in words :—“ Be yourself. Be not Cwsar’s, nor Virgil’s, nor Cicero’s. 
Live after your own instincts. Obey only the intuitions of your seeret 


_soul.” The New England philosopher adds advice which cannot be too 


strongly condemned, which shuts out hope and blessedness from the 
human heart, which completely isolates us from goodness, love, and 
x0d—from the highest beauty and truth, and which in the end leaves 
us in unutterable darkness, misery, and confusion of soul :—‘ Be not 
even Christ’s. Sell not yourself to Jesus, nor believe in His media- 
tion, but go to the Deity at first-hand.” Man, my brother, this is not 
the teaching which is to ennoble and save the world. Far from it: 
this worship of ser, this adoration of the “mountainous mg,” kills 
the noblest aspirations, neglects the truest objects of life, clouds us in 
profoundest gloominess upon the most momentous subjects, and abases 
the divire Saviour. . 

Miss Fuller continues diligently studious not only of the character, 
but also of the literature of Rome. Virgil, Horace, and Ovid are the 
authors named as being the most read. Ovid “ gives her a view into the 
enchanted: gardens of the Greek mythology.” Her excitable mind is so 
impressed with these gods and fabled heroes that she imagines them to be 


_Teal. She, whose heart is wishing for sympathy, whose mind is becom- 


ing restless in search for something whereon to rely, for some adequate 
power which shall be guidance and rest to the soul, and satisfaction to 
the highest yearnings and wants of life, believes in these fabulous 
persons, pictured by a poet’s fancy, as the most sufficing supply for her 
profound needs! She begins to realize the fact that she is in darkness, 
and she looks, not down into the deep fountains of intuition, where light 
must spring from to the patient gazer (but not a light bright enough), 
not to the higher and divine light of God’s truth, but to ancient poetry 
and Greek deities! These ‘‘Greek forms” stand before her as living 
beings ; they breathe and act and speak; she ascribes to them fellow feel- 
ing ; to her they are the most tangible of entities. So vital and actual 
are they that “she sometimes prays earnestly for a sign, that it would 
lighten in some particular region of the heavens, or that she might find 
a bunch of grapes in -her path when she went forth in the morning.” 
Her father does not interest himself in dispelling these hallucinations. 
He allows her to entertain them until, as we have seen, she bases upon 
them a kind of spiritual faith. A true teacher would have pointed her 
above, to the Eternal Fountain, for the light she was gazing after. 

The relation of father and daughter at this time is revealed in several 
incidents which exhibit an unnatural want of affection, particularly on 
the part of Miss Fuller. The garden attached to the house is emphati- 
cally called her home; and the passionate emotion which should have 
had her father for its object, is spent on flowers, which she ardently kisses 
in sentimental rapture. She presses them to her bosom! She adores their 
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loveliness! She aspires to be as perfectly beautiful as they are! Wo 
recommend these things to some modern Thomas Moore as apt sugges- 
tions for an “ enchanting poem.” They could be made up into deliciously 
sweet confectionery. Briefly, this intoxication of “soft” sentiment is too 
trivial to be seriously noticed, were it not that it evidences the absence of 
that profound affection which ought always to be “the deepest feeling of 
childhood.” Her thoughts are too fine to be wasted upon that seeker 
for the miserable object of palpable benefits—her father. She has a 
scornful objection against casting her pearls before swine. She has a 
supreme contempt for the matter-of-fact advantages which her father lives 
for; so she retires into her paradise of a garden, her thoughts “ nestle 
in the nests,” and her emotions find expression in a rhapsodical address 
to the flowers. What distorted affections! The father and his aims 
are disdained ; the roses are objects of an ecstatic attachment. Such a 
contrast suggests that Miss Fuller’s idea of duty is pitifully deficient 
or erroneous. : 

It is painful to enumerate circumstances of a like character— 
circumstances in which Miss Fuller shows a want of moral sensibility, 
and in which she appears to think that disobedience is duty, and 
obstinacy preferable to love. Like Emersonians generally, she “insists 
upon herself.” The account of the collision with her father on her first 
becoming acquainted with Shakespeare (which happened on a Sunday), is 
one of those sad occurrences to which it is unpleasant further to allude. 
However, she reads Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Moliére. In fact, she 
reads prodigiously. She lives in books and that enticing garden; but 
years after she regrets this overdose and coerced knowledge, gained at 
the expense of childhood’s experiences. Wisely she says: “1 wish that I 
had read no books at all till later: that I had lived with toys and played 
in the open air.” In addition to the prematurity, another result ensues: 
She conceives herself superior to everybody around her, and looks upon 
them with coldness and disdain. She does not esteem others better than 
herself. She sits upon a pinnacle so high that people below seem con- 
temptible pigmies. Her belief in the “nobleness of human nature” has 
not yet dawned. This generous feeling is foreign to her at present. By 
and bye she will see the littleness and meanness of the haughty spirit. 
She freely indulges her pride now, and confesses to having ‘an especial 
aversion” to one family who sit in the pew adjoining her own at church, 
and whose “existence contradicts all her visions.” Scornfully she calls 
them “working-day residents in this beautiful planet.” Cambridge 
Port will not yield faeries and nymphs. It will not send to Miss Fuller 
Ariels, beauties, wits, and geniuses, who have put off all earthliness, all 
signs of temporality, and become beautiful. Dull, worldly, utility-ridden 
Cambridge Port! At length Miss Fuller meets with an English lady 
who captivates her, and excites transports of joy. Their intimacy, on 
Miss Fuller’s part, seems one of unbounded delight. She “ worships 
this morning star—a star from the East.” The charmer goes away, and 
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a dull gloom succeeds these hot, violent raptures. A miserable sadness, 
and intense sense of loneliness and of an irreconcilable loss oppress her. 
Albeit, a great evil is eradicated, a good work effected: her antipathy 
and contempt for others are counteracted by the influence exercised over 
her by this lady. The sorcerer awakens an affection for humanity, en- 
larges her love, and teaches her to admire what is beautiful in human 
nature. Immediately after this lady’s departure, and, in fact, to cure 
the melancholy which her leaving occasioned, Miss Fuller is sent to 
school, much against her own strong will and energetic protestations. 
The story of “ Mariana,” in “Summer on the Lakes,” is said to be the 
narration of her school life; but as that story cannot be considered an 
authentic and genuine piece of autobiography, we refrain from making 
use of the materials which it affords, 


Unhappily, there occurs here a break in the account of Miss Fuller's 
life, and we have no data wherefrom to construct a connected biogra- 
phical sketch. Her own letters to her personal friends contain few facts 
relative to her life. Nevertheless, we shall state such circumstances as 
she herself relates in her correspondence, and such as we gather from the 
comments of Messrs. Channing, Emerson, and Hedge. 


(To be continued.) 




















AN OLD WIFE’S TALE 


—--—— + 


L 
THE ingle-nook was cheery, 
The flame leapt bright and tall, 
And traced its shadowy pictures 
Upon the cabin wall. 


il. 

Outside the wind was howling 
With fierce uncertain roar, 
And shook the crazy windows, 

And buffeted the door. 


m1. 

But snug beside the ingle, 
The old wife sat to spin, 

And deftly plied the spindle 
With fingers worn and thin. 


Iv. 

An old, old wife, whose eyes were dim 
Perhaps with many tears, 

And her thin locks were frosted 
With the snows of many years. 


v. 

Then as she listened to the wind, 
And the moaning of the tide, 
She called the bright-eyed Mattie, 

To nestle at her side. 


vi. 

The child soon found a resting-place 
Beside the carved arm-chair 

The old wife ceased her work to stroke 
Young Mattie’s yellow hair. 


Vil. 

And soon the other children came 
To crowd round Granny’s knee, 
Like blooming flow’rs growing round 

An old and withered tree. 
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Vit. 

“ The wind blows long and loud to-night,” 
The old wife said, and sighed, 

“Twas just on such a night as this 

That my poor Jamie died. 









Ix. 
And Steenie too, my gallant boy, 
And Jock, whom I loved best, 
Ah, me! ’twas in a stormy bed 
They took their last long rest ! 









x. 

The green sea waves in summer 
Roll gently to the shore 

But I shall never hear their sound 

With pleasure any more. 









x1. 
They tell me of the gentle sea, 
And praise its moon-lit waves, 
But well I know beneath its surge 
Lie hid my children’s graves. 









xIL 
’Tis now just twenty years ago, 

One evening cold and drear 
When my three sons beside the fire 
Were sitting with me here. 









xi. 

The night wind sung its wildest song, 
The waves came thundering in 

Like the roar of great artillery 

Amid the battle’s din. 









xIV. 
But by the ruddy ingle side 

All warm and safe were we, 
And I thanked my God that we were not 
Upon that fearsome sea. 







xv. 

Then Steenie left the cottage, 
And when he came again, 

I felt a sudden pang of fear, 

Yet knew not whence the pain, 
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XVI. 
‘Come brothers, there’s a ship distrest,’ 
He said, ‘this fearful night, 
I hear the minute guns for help, 
And see the signal Jight.’ 





XVII. 
Then up got Jock and Jamie, 
And said, ‘It must not be 
That any ship shall lie alone 
To-night on such a sea !’ 


xviii. 
And then they gave one loving look, 
And dauntless went the three, 
To aid their helpless brothers, 
Upon the raging sea. 


XIX. 
And long I watched to see them 
And greet them at the door, 
The gray dawn looked upon the sea, 
But they came never more. 


xXx. 
The waves were churned to yellow foam, 
Green sea-weed strewed the shore, 
And ever and anon the wind 
Swept by with ruthless roar. 


XXI. 

And many a bale of merchandize 
Was swept upon the sand, 
And many a wan-faced mariner 
Came stiff and cold to land. 


XXII. 

But my three sons came never more 
To greet my longing eye, 

I might not even see their looks 
To learn how brave men die. 


XXII. 
But tho’ beneath the waves they sleep, 
I know their souls shall soar 
To heaven at last, when earth shall end, 
And ocean be no more.” 
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A STORY OF OXFORD IN THE OLDEN TIME. 





BOOK III. 
THE SACRAMENT OF FAITH. 


—_—--— — 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
‘¢ Q mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter amos.”—Virait. 


Tue zeal of the Oxford persecutors had not grown cold ; strict search 
had been made for heretical books and papers, which had been found in 
the rooms of Dalaber and others of the Christian Brotherhood. Some 
few of the suspected ones were seized and imprisoned, first in Oxford 
Castle and afterwards in their respective colleges. Among these were 
John Clarke, Fitzstephen, and Ferrars, all intimate friends and associates 
of Anthony Dalaber. Dalaber himself gave the Oxford Doctors little 
trouble ; he was quiet and amenable to the statutes, so that they had 
no pretext for punishing him for disobedience, but he was fixed in his 
determination not to avow his opinions or recant them, and as they 
could not force him to convict himself of heresy, so they could not make 
him recant. Not all the threats of punishment, nor the savage abuse of 
Doctor London, nor the subtle reasoning of Prior Eustace Moreton, could 
turn him from his purpose, Incensed at this, the Doctors punished the 
unfortunate scholar by every means in their power ; he was placed more 
than once in the stocks, where we saw him on that memorable Sunday 
after Garret’s escape ; he was forced to attend extra vigils, and to keep 
innumerable fasts ; and for several weeks the Prior of Gloucester College 
had confined him within the College walls, and employed him in trans- 
lating a voluminous Latin treatise upon “The Blood of Hales,” and 
“Our Lady’s Taper of Cardigan,” two celebrated relics supposed to 
possess marvellous powers. ‘These severe measures, however, failed to 
produce the desired effect, and only rendered Dalaber weak and sickly, 
but not less firm. Accordingly, Prior Moreton permitted the young 
scholar to go once more at large, after extracting a promise that he 
would not absent himself from the University for more than three 
hours at a time. 

One evening, when the soft May moonlight was bathing the quiet old 
city in its calm ghostly lustre, Dalaber left his College, after a day of close 
study, and took his way towards the river’s bank. The air was deliciously 
warm, and the silence was only broken by the sweet melody of Magdalen 
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bells, which rang out over the moon-lit towers and spires of the fair city of 
Oxford. The young scholar gained the river’s bank and wandered by the 
bright calm stream of Isis, lost in sad and conflicting thought. He was 
still a very young man, and yet how much had he already suffered, and 
how dark was the way before him! At an age when most other youths 
were enjoying the gaieties of life, and looking forward to futures brightened 
by hopes and cheered by expectation, he was restless and unhappy; a 
cloud had fallen over his path, his prospects were dark and uncertain, 
he was suspected and watched alike by friends and foes. Whilst his 
companions, for the most part, found comfort and consolation in the faith 
of their fathers, he could see in that faith nothing but hollow forms and 
superstitious vanities. To his eye the old religion of his country was 
a tissue of falsehoods, dependent on tricks and jugglery to maintain its 
character ; its most sacred mysteries were performed by men whose lives 
were openly infamous, and whose ignorant teachings were repugnant to 
his reason and cultivated mind. And yet this brought no comfort to 
Dalaber’s mind. He had sufficiently read the writings of the new faith to 
feel that the Roman Catholic religion could no longer command his rever- 
ence or his belief; but he had not yet read enough to clear up the many 
doubts which hovered around him : he felt that his former faith was false, 
but he could not fully realize the whole truths of the purer and better 
doctrines of the Reformers. A feeling too, almost amounting to regret, 
passed through Dalaber’s mind when he reflected on his blighted pro- 
spects and dangerous position, and remembered that at any moment he 
might be seized and slain should the fiery zeal of the persecuting party 
need victims for its fury. But the momentary regret gave place to burn- 
ing shame, when he thought how unworthy he was to see the beloved 
light of a purer and truer faith and yet to fear to suffer and to die in its 
vindication. He thought of St. Stephen, the meek martyr of old, and of 
his own friend and brother sufferer, Clarke, who was even then lying a 
prisoner in Newgate, and he vowell with God’s help to be stronger and 
braver in future, even in the passage of the dark valley of the shadow 
of death, remembering those words of comfort: “ He that endureth unto 
the end, the same shall be saved.” Filled with these thoughts, Anthony 
Dalaber roamed on through the soft May moonlight, which was slumber- 
ing in silver ripples upon the calm waters of the Isis, until he arrived 
opposite to the little village of Iffley, with its few scattered cottages 
nestling among the trees. A rude wooden bridge spanned the river 
and communicated with the village, and the scholar stood for some time 
leaning on the wooden parapet and gazing upon the moon-lit river. 

As Dalaber stood thus listening to the drowsy murmur of the stream 
as it flowed down a small cascade close at hand, a horseman, who had 
turned aside from the high-road on the Oxfordshire side of the Isis, 
now came up to the water’s edge, and, dismounting from his horse and 
throwing the bridle over a willow stump, he advanced to where Dalaber 
stood. The horseman was richly dressed, as could be seen when his 
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riding cloak blew aside, and displayed a habit gay with lace and em- 
broidery, and glittering with military accoutrements. The plume in his 
cap was fastened by a single jewel of great brilliance, and the face which 
the feather shaded was that of Gerald Clare. 

“Well met, my pensive Dalaber,” said the soldier, touching his 
friend’s arm. 

The scholar started, there was danger on every hand now; but per- 
ceiving who his companion was, he exclaimed: “What! Gerald Clare ! 
what weighty matter can bring you to Iffley on a May evening by 
moonlight?” 

“Tis not because the miller’s daughter is fair, or because the wine 
at the wayside hostel is fit to drink. I was riding into Oxford to see 
some of my old acquaintances.” 

“But you have not ridden from London, friend Gerald ; that were 
too severe a tax on friendship.” 

“No,” said the King’s lieutenant, “I am quartered at Abingdon, 
where the monks find us passing good cheer, and eke merry company 
at times. But now let me ask what brings the sober Dalaber out in the 
moonlight ; art in love, friend Anthony ?” 

“ Alas! Gerald,” answered the scholar, sadly, “it is not permitted me 
to know the delights of society or the solace of love. I am a proscribed 
and avoided man, one whom at any moment the men in power may seize 
and make a bonfire of.” 

“By our Lady! a cheerful thought!” exclaimed Gerald Clare ; 
“but come, Dalaber, you are desponding; this must not be. There 
will be no bonfires except for seditious and contumacious rebels in 
faith and allegiance, and neither of these can ever be the character of 
my old friend and gossip, Anthony Dalaber. But let me give you a 
word of counsel: have nought to do with those new people, those 
brethren and importers of forbidden books; report couples thy name 
with them hitherto, but it is not too late to abandon them ; and, believe 
me, those who handle such matters ever burn their fingers, if not, as 
sometimes happens, their whole bodies.” 

“Thanks for your counsel,” replied Dalaber, “but you know not 
what you advise. I will speak openly to you, for you are my friend, 
and are neither priest or spy.” 

Gerald Clare’s face flushed crimson for an instant, for he almost felt 
that his written orders compelled him to become a spy. 

“T am weary and sick at heart,” continued Dalaber; “I have looked, 
God knows how earnestly, for truth in the doctrines of our religion, but 
in vain; I have found mists and darkness, error and ignorance and 
superstition, and no light to guide my steps, no hand to point the way. 
But I have read the Scriptures, as they ought to be read by all, in our 
own tongue; and I have found there what will nerve me to the fight, 
and sustain me in the bitter struggle, which I foresee is before me. And 
yet at times Iam sad; the time flies on, and I seem to get no nearer 
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the truths I long to understand, and I am forced to sigh and say with 


Horace : 
‘* Ehen! Fugaces Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni.” 


* Hold, Dalaber!” exclaimed Gerald Clare, “why waste your Latin 
on me ; remember I am but a soldier and not a clerk of Oxford.” 

“ Ay true, Gerald,” answered his friend, “ but you were at Eton once, 
and have not forgotten your Horace yet, I warrant me.” 

“No, I have still some pleasant memories of that time,” said the 
young soldier sadly, “and I sometimes wish that I could live my years 
over again. The quiet old home among the Kentish meadows, the white 
cliffs of Dover, and the wild sea have all a place in my heart, light and 
frivolous as you deem me, Dalaber. I doubt me much whether those 
times were not happier than these hours of court splendour, and secret 
missions in the King’s service, especially when they are like my present 
duty.” 

“ And what duty has brought you to Abingdon and Oxford?” asked 
Dalaber. 

“T may not say,” replied the soldier, “ my mission is a secret one.” 

“Let me tell it then,” said his companion, “it is one unworthy 
of Gerald Clare, and of his father who died at’ Flodden. Is it, think 
you, a noble task to spy out the sentiments of us poor scholars when 
off our guard, and deceived perchance by the wine cup? Is it a worthy 
deed to play the spy upon those whom you call friends, and bear off 
their speeches to the Cardinal or the King ?” 

“By heaven, Dalaber, you speak boldly, and had another dared— 
and yet ‘tis too true, it 7s an unworthy task, one that I never could 
have performed aright, and will now abandon entirely. What have I 
to do with heretics? I would to heaven the Cardinal would do his 
work himself, it more befits his birth than mine. Bat I will return 
incontinently to Windsor and tender my resignation to His Majesty,” 

“ Be not rash, my friend,” said Dalaber, “ you know the King’s tem- 
per well, provoke him not to anger. Abide-here awhile and then retire 
to Windsor. Resistance is useless alike for you and for me, but by God’s 
help, we may, by acting warily, put out the eyes of these crows,* and 
avoid their machinations. But it grows late, and I must return.” 

“T will go with you to the gates of Gloucester, further than that 
neither my humour nor your circumstances permit,” replied Gerald Clare, 
remounting his horse. 

As they proceeded slowly along the Iffley road, now bright in the 
moonlight, the soft hum of the insects was heard in the still, warm air, 
and the nightingale chanted her rich, flowing melody from some neigh- 
bouring copse. Before them lay Oxford sleeping in the white moon- 
beams ; no sound arose from the city, for the music of Magdalen bells 
had sunk to silence, and all was still. 

* Cornicum oculos configere.— Latin proverb. 
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“On such a night as this,” said Dalaber, “when everything around 
me is so calm and still, my thoughts insensibly travel back to those 
peaceful, happy times when, as a boy, I wandered among the Kentish 
hills, and my heart was as light as the thistle-down while the breeze 
carried with it in its course.’ 

“ Ay, those were brave days,” answered his companion, “when we 
were playmates, Dalaber. I remember as though it were but yesterday, 
how we took the falcon’s nest in the topmost erags by the Devil’s 
Bason, and how we gathered samphire on the cliffs at Dover, with only 
a frail rope supporting us above the savage tide. But then, Dalaber, we 
were boys; I wore not the uniform of the Royal Guard, and you were 
not called a heretic.” 

*‘ Alas, call me not so now,” said the scholar earnestly, “do not 
follow the multitude to do evil, and brand me with a name which I do 
not deserve. Iam no heretic to the true faith, but 1 am a humble and 
earnest seeker after truth. I have found that a vast field of research is 
being opened by the supporters not of a new creed, as is erroneously 
supposed, but of a purer and simpler form of that faith which Christ 
brought on earth, and for which He died on Mount Calvary.” 

“ But surely, Dalaber, our Holy Mother Church must be the best 
judge of what is right for us,” urged Gerald Clare ; “surely the reverent 
and pious men whose lives are passed in study, and in the stern 
discipline of the convent, must know the strength of the faith which 
they profess, and which they have received direct from the Apostles, 
with St. Peter at their head.” 

“Tt is this very belief, this blind faith in the Church and her 
ministers, which shuts the eyes of thousands to the truth,” said 
Dalaber. “Instead of searching out for themselves in the pages of 
the Bible, which is meant for all to read, the people are content to 
receive as Gospel truths the bare assertion of monks and priests, many 
of whom are but half educated, and among whom exist wretches of the 
worst and most abandoned type. Why will not the crowds who are 
dissatisfied with many things in the old religion search the Scriptures 
for themselves, and there: find how different is that pure and simple 
doctrine which was taught by Jesus of Nazareth to the pompous, gaudy, 
hollow, and heartless ceremonial of a Church which professes to send 
the rich sinner to heaven, and leaves Lazarus to go down into perdition, 
because he cannot purchase masses for his soul. I ask you, Gerald, 
can you, can any reasonable man, believe that a sin can be atoned for in 
the sight of God by the payment of a few paltry pieces of gold ?” 

“T know not. By the mass, I cannot argue with you, Dalaber; but 
it seems to me Purgatory prepares a man for a future state, and the 
Church, which knows more about it than I do, tells me that money will 
shorten the pains of purgatory.” 

“Money will do everything in the Romish Church,” said Dalaber 
with a bitter laugh ; “it will make a stone statue speak, and convert a 
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vase of coloured water into our Saviour’s blood ; it will do everything but 
buy the respect and credence of those who have once broken down its 
barriers of ignorance, and opened the sacred volume of the Scriptures.” 

“But there are many things in the Scriptures which would be 
hurtful to the mass of the people to read,” argued the young soldier, 
in the true spirit of his creed. 

“ Not so, believe me,” answered Dalaber ; ‘‘God’s word is a message 
of health and truth to the nations of the world, when it is not perverted 
and misinterpreted by priestcraft. The time shall come—mark my 
words, my friend—the time shall come when the Bible shall be read 
in every cottage home throughout the length and breadth of those 
dominions, when the old wife shall read God’s message to her declining 
age, and when the young children shall be taught to find the Scriptures 
‘a lamp unto their feet and a light unto their path.’” 

“]T misdoubt it greatly, Dalaber,” answered Gerald Clare, “at least 
it will not be in our time. But tell me, since we are arrived at your 
college, what mean you to do next with yourself?” 

“Tae last days of the term are nearly ended,” replied his friend, 
“and as soon as I can leave Oxford I purpose to visit London, and 
erave an interview with my dear brother scholar, Clarke, who is now a 
prisoner in Newgate, and as I fear, grievously sick.” 

“T trust no evil will happen to you, Dalaber,’ said Gerald Clare 
sadly; “but in truth my mind misgives me, you are so inflexible in 
purpose, and those in authority know so little mercy, that I dread some 
calamity.” 

“T will be prudent, dear friend,” answered Dalaber; “for the sake 
of the work I have to do, I will not provoke persecution ; but I must 
needs fight the battle which is before me. Now, God speed you, Gerald, 
and farewell |” 


Saint Mary’s clock tolled nine, and with its last stroke the sound of 
Gerald Clare’s horse died away in the distance. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


‘* Now I further saw that betwixt them and the gate was a river ; and there was 
no bridge to go over, the river was very deep.” —‘‘ The Pilgrim's Progress.” 

Ir was with no little difficulty that Anthony Dalaber contrived to 
gain admission to the prison of John Clarke, the Gospeler. At length, 
however, his purpose was accomplished, and he stood beside his friend in 
the small and gloomy cell, where, for many weeks, Clarke had languished 
in sickness and solitude. The gaoler informed Dalaber that he must 
remain in sight of their conference ; and he accordingly established him- 
self outside the door of the cell, near an iron grating which commanded 
a view of the interior. John Clarke was lying on a miserable pallet-bed, 
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poorly clad, and evidently very ill. His face was wan and wasted, and 
his calm, earnest eyes were bright with the fires of coming death. The 
weary weeks of ‘solitary confinement, the absence of books and writing 
materials, and the stern examinations of his inquisitors, had broken a 
constitution already weakened by intense and arduous study, and the 
suspense which had hitherto hung over his fate had driven the iron 
deeply into the prisoner’s soul; now relief was coming fast, and the 
young champion of God’s Word knew that his release was at hand. 

“TI thank you, dear Dalaber, for this most timely visit,” said the 
prisoner, in a faint voice, as he clasped his friend’s hand in his own 
thin white palin; “you have come as soon as your misfortunes have 
permitted, doubtless, but a little longer delay had made your visit vain.” 

“T left Oxford but two days since,’ answered Dalaber; ‘there | 
have been under close watch, for some time an absolute prisoner. My 
first endeavours were to gain access to you, and this I only contrived 
through the influence of Gerald Clare and his family.” 

* You see to what a pass I am come, Dalaber,” said Clarke, after a 
moment's silence, “but be not disheartened by it. The glorious faith 
which we profess must needs have martyrs, and I am ready to suffer 
in this good cause; but it is not the fire or the cord which will end 
my course, this prison will be my grave, and that, I feel, quickly. But, 
dearest friend, when I am no more among you for ever, faint not by the 
way, though the path be rough and stony; court not persecution, as 
imprisonment will render you helpless in the great work which must 
be done ; but yield not up your faith, and if you be crushed down by 
a blow from them that hate us, rise again with redoubled strength, like 
the billow which breaks on the shore only to gather fresh might and 
impetuosity. For me, I am past doing service now, but let me leave 
these words as a memorial to those who shall come after me, and do 
you, Dalaber, repeat them to our brethren.” 

“But how can we hope to succeed when you are taken from us,” 
said Dalaber sadly ; “you were so fitted to instruct and expound the 
Scriptures, so zealous in confirming the wavering, and gaining converts 
even from among the most careless.” 

“There are others to take my place,” answered Clarke faintly, “ you, 
Dalaber, are quite competent to expound those portions of Scripture 
which we have read together, and there are many good scholars and 
earnest men among us. Ferrars is bound in the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and is a clever expounder, though, I fear, weak and fearful of persecution. 
But I may not talk much, Dalaber, my strength fails fast.” 

Indeed the flush which momentary excitement had called into the 
prisoner's face died out like the last rays of|a summer sun-set, leaving 
his face of a deadly paleness, and his breath came with painful sobbings 
as he sank back exhausted on his bed. 

“Have you received the Holy Sacrament, dear friend, since these 
fatal symptoms have appeared ” asked Dalaber. 
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“No,” answered Clarke sadly, “that comfort was refused me, the 
heretic must not approach the blessed Sacrament of his Saviour. But 
grieve not for this, good Dalaber, though the ceremony ‘has been with- 
held, yet have I partaken of the true Sacrament, for, believe me, Dalaber, 
Faith is the true Sacrament,* and this, not all the machinations of my 
foes can deprive me of, nor can the gates of death and hell prevail 
against it. Hold, then, to this Sacrament of Faith, dear Dalaber, and 
fear not what men can do unto you.” 

“T will be faithful even unto the end, God aiding me,” answered 
Dalaber, “but tell me, have you no regrets in leaving this world, no 
relations to whom your thoughts turn fondly ?” 

“Alas, Dalaber, you have called back my thoughts to earth when 
they were well-nigh flown to heaven,” said Clarke. “No, I regret not 
leaving this world for my own sake, but only for that of others, who 
may need my aid and exhortation; I foresee a glorious harvest-time, 
when once the good seed has grown up; and it is growing now in secret, 
but yet surely. Relatives, Dalaber, I have none, they are gone before 
me whither I must go soon; none save the Brotherhood will deplore 
the death of John Clarke the Gospeler; and yet,” he added sadly, and 
his eyes were filled with a look of indescribable tenderness, “there is 
one who may shed a tear when Iam gone. You never knew her, Dalaber; 
would to God my gloomy shadow had never crossed the sunshine of her 
path! And even now, though she turned from me as an apostate to 
my faith and reproached me with deceit and falsehood, even now Edith 
is dear, too dear to me.” The prisoner lay for a few moments in silence, 
his fluttering breath growing fainter every moment. Dalaber knelt tear- 
fully beside the straw bed, and held the dying man’s hand in his own. 
Presently, Clarke raised himself upon his wasted arm, and said with a 
calm and placid smile: “It is over now, I have done with the world 
and its joys and sorrows, I feel that my pilgrimage is drawing to a 
close, and I am entering on that Better Land where God shall wipe all 
tears from our eyes and where the weary are at rest. Dalaber, dearest 
and gentlest of friends, farewell, remember thy work. My course is run, 
even now the light of the Eternal City is around me.” 

He sank back with a gentle sigh, and a ray of golden sunlight poured 
through the narrow window of the prison, and though it cast the reflec- 
tion of prison bars upon that pale, still face, the prisoner was free for 
ever, and we may believe that there was joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over that one just spirit which had come amongst them. 


A few weeks later there was a strange and unwonted scene in the 
very centre of the city of Oxford. At Carfax, where the four roads meet, 
a large crowd was assembled. Along the quiet streets, where usually the 
Doctors rustled in their scarlet robes and the scholars hastened along in 
their humbler gowns, came groups of interested spectators—Bachelors and 

* These words were actually uttered under the circumstances narrated above. 
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Masters of Arts, commoners and scholars, rosy-cheeked boy-choristers, 
rough-handed artizans, and a few women and children. In the very 
centre of Carfax a body of constables and civic officers were on guard 
with staves and halberds, and the worshipful the Mayor of Oxford was 
there to keep order among the citizens of the loyal and ancient city. 
Presently the crowd became aware of a procession approaching in solemn 
state up the High Street, and the constables pressed forward to clear a 
passage for the approaching solemnity. First, came the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University with his mace-bearers on either side; then followed 
the Proctors in their velvet sleeves, and the Pro-Proctors attending them ; 
next several Reverend Doctors of Divinity and Law, among whom most 
conspicuous were Doctor Cottisford, the Rector of Lincoln; Doctor 
London, Warden of New College ; Doctor Higdon, Dean of Cardinal’s 
College ; and Doctor Eustace Moreton, Prior of Gloucester College. In 
the midst of the procession, and immediately after the Doctors, walked 
, 8ix men, all young, and habited in long tunics of black serge which 
enveloped them from the neck to the knees. On the back and front 
of these tunics were woven large white crosses, and each man carried a 
bundle of faggots in his arms. With some of these penitents we are 
acquainted. Ferrars and Tidal of Corpus walked first, next came 
Anthony Dalaber and Diet, and two others of the Christian Brotherhood 
followed. The procession was closed by a long line of monks bearing 
crosses and chanting the Penitential Psalms. 

The procession halted where a fire had been lighted and formed a 
large circle round it, leaving the six penitents to stand in the inner circle 
nearer the fire. Then the chanting ceased, and the Vice-Chancellor 
announced in a loud voice that these six students of the University of 
Oxford, having been led away by corrupt and heretical teachers to 
embrace doctrines obnoxious and contrary to the Holy Catholic Church, 
had now repented of their grievous errors and backslidings and were here 
to do penance for the same. The penitents were then bidden to walk 
thrice slowly round the fire, casting in faggots as they did so. The fire 
blazed up greedily, as if hungry after its prey ; the monks chanted, the 
people wondered, and Anthony Dalaber returned to his College to prepare 
for departure from the University during the summer vacation, sad and 
dissatisfied with himself, doubtful and fearful of the future, 


(To be continued.) 
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“No,” answered Clarke sadly, “that comfort was refused me, the 
heretic must not approach the blessed Sacrament of his Saviour. But 
grieve not for this, good Dalaber, though the ceremony ‘has been with- 
held, yet have I partaken of the true Sacrament, for, believe me, Dalaber, 
Faith is the true Sacrament,* and this, not all the machinations of my 
foes can deprive me of, nor can the gates of death and hell prevail 
against it. Hold, then, to this Sacrament of Faith, dear Dalaber, and 
fear not what men can do unto you.” 

“T will be faithful even unto the end, God aiding me,” answered 
Dalaber, “but tell me, have you no regrets in leaving this world, no 
relations to whom your thoughts turn fondly ?” 

“ Alas, Dalaber, you have called back my thoughts to earth when 
they were well-nigh flown to heaven,” said Clarke. “No, I regret not 
leaving this world for my own sake, but only for that of others, who 
may need my aid and exhortation ; I foresee a glorious harvest-time, 
when once the good seed has grown up; and it is growing now in secret, 
but yet surely. Relatives, Dalaber, I have none, they are gone before 
me whither I must go soon; none save the Brotherhood will deplore 
the death of John Clarke the Gospeler; and yet,” he added sadly, and 
his eyes were filled with a look of indescribable tenderness, “there is 
one who may shed a tear when I am gone. You never knew her, Dalaber; 
would to God my gloomy shadow had never crossed the sunshine of her 
path! And even now, though she turned from me as an apostate to 
my faith and reproached me with deceit and falsehood, even now Edith 
is dear, too dear to me.” The prisoner lay for a few moments in silence, 
his fluttering breath growing fainter every moment. Dalaber knelt tear- 
fully beside the straw bed, and held the dying man’s hand in his own. 
Presently, Clarke raised himself upon his wasted arm, and said with a 
calm and placid smile: “It is over now, I have done with the world 
and its joys and sorrows, I feel that my pilgrimage is drawing to a 
close, and I am entering on that Better Land where God shall wipe all 
tears from our eyes and where the weary are at rest. Dalaber, dearest 
and gentlest of friends, farewell, remember thy work. My course is run, 
even now the light of the Eternal City is around me.” 

He sank back with a gentle sigh, and a ray of golden sunlight poured 
through the narrow window of the prison, and though it cast the reflec- 
tion of prison bars upon that pale, still face, the prisoner was free for 
ever, and we may believe that there was joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over that one just spirit which had come amongst them. 


A few weeks later there was a strange and unwonted scene in the 
very centre of the city of Oxford. At Carfax, where the four roads meet, 
a large crowd was assembled. Along the quiet streets, where usually the 
Doctors rustled in their scarlet robes and the scholars hastened along in 
their humbler gowns, came groups of interested spectators—Bachelors and 

* These words were actually uttered under the circumstances narrated above. 
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Masters of Arts, commoners and scholars, rosy-cheeked boy-choristers, 
rough-handed artizans, and a few women and children. In the very 
centre of Carfax a body of constables and civic officers were on guard 
with staves and halberds, and the worshipful the Mayor of Oxford was 
there to keep order among the citizens of the loyal and ancient city. 
Presently the crowd became aware of a procession approaching in solemn 
state up the High Street, and the constables pressed forward to clear a 
passage for the approaching solemnity. First, came the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University with his mace-bearers on either side; then followed 
the Proctors in their velvet sleeves, and the Pro-Proctors attending them ; 
next several Reverend Doctors of Divinity and Law, among whom most 
conspicuous were Doctor Cottisford, the Rector of Lincoln; Doctor 
London, Warden of New College ; Doctor Higdon, Dean of Cardinal’s 
College ; and Doctor Eustace Moreton, Prior of Gloucester College. In 
the midst of the procession, and immediately after the Doctors, walked 
. six men, all young, and habited in long tunics of black serge which 
enveloped them from the neck to the knees. On the back and front 
of these tunics were woven large white crosses, and each man carried a 
bundle of faggots in his arms. With some of these penitents we are 
acquainted. Ferrars and Tidal of Corpus walked first, next came 
Anthony Dalaber and Diet, and two others of the Christian Brotherhood 
followed. The procession was closed by a long line of monks bearing 
crosses and chanting the Penitential Psalms. 

The procession halted where a fire had been lighted and formed a 
large circle round it, leaving the six penitents to stand in the inner circle 
nearer the fire. Then the chanting ceased, and the Vice-Chancellor 
announced in a loud voice that these six students of the University of 
Oxford, having been led away by corrupt and heretical teachers to 
embrace doctrines obnoxious and contrary to the Holy Catholic Church, 
had now repented of their grievous errors and backslidings and were here 
to do penance for the same. The penitents were then bidden to walk 
thrice slowly round the fire, casting in faggots as they did so. The fire 
blazed up greedily, as if hungry after its prey ; the monks chanted, the 
people wondered, and Anthony Dalaber returned to his College to prepare 
for departure from the University during the summer vacation, sad and 
dissatisfied with himself, doubtful and fearful of the future, 
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We began modestly enough, for there was no small degree of un- 
certainty about our future prospects. I had relinquished a lucrative 
situation as private tutor in order to marry, and henceforth depended 
for a sustenance chiefly upon the private lessons which I hoped to give. 
A sagacious friend whom I consulted had strongly advised me to start 
upon the career of independence with all its risks, saying that “to sit 
on a three-legged stool of one’s own, gave greater happiness than riding 
in the gilt chariot of a patron.” Taking his advice at about the same time 
that I took to myself a wife, the next step was to search for an abode, 
the expense of which would not exceed my probable means. The field 
of search was truly a wide one, extending from the Smolnoi monastery, 
on the east, to the further side of the Kissing Bridge on the west, of the 
vast city—a distance of at least five miles in a straight line ; and from 
the Touchkoff Mosst, a bridge at the northern extremity of the Vassili 
Ostroff, or Basil’s Island—the tiny nucleus whence grew this splendid 
Metropolis of the Czars—to the Ismailoffsky barracks, near the southern 
verge of the city, a distance equally great. Between these four points, 
houses of stone, stucco, brick, and wood offered themselves, in whole or 
in part, to our acceptance. 

The remembrance of home, and the traditionary feeling with regard 
to an Englishman’s castle, made us look longingly at the small detached 
wooden houses in the suburbs, which we might have had for the price 
of a very confined flat in one of the big houses in the heart of .the 
town; but the absolute necessity of a central situation, whence 1 
might distribute my anticipated professional labours impartially among 
the various quarters of the town, narrowed our quest to the regions 
about the English Quay on the one hand, and the great Nevsky 
Perspective on the other—expensive quarters both of these ; the first 
from the proximity of the wealthy English ; the last, because it is the 
focus of Petersburg activity, the grand promenade in the season, the 
place where shopkeepers of all nations exact enormous prices for articles 
of use and luxury, from the most spendthrift nobility of Europe. 

The English Quay is divided from the Court Quay by the enormous 
quadrangular structure called the Admiralty, which covers about as 
much space as one of the London squares. The two quays extend for 
more than a couple of miles in a straight line along the beautiful river 
Neva. Formed of smoothly cut blocks of granite, and kept clean and 
sanded in all weathers, they make a handsome promenade in front of 
nearly all the palaces of the imperial family ; which, conjoined with the 
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lofty mansions of the nobility, look like one vast pile of splendid 
structures. These stand on the south bank of the Neva; on the 
opposite side is seen the Citadel, separating two broad arms of the river, 
one of which flows round the delta, constituting the Vassili Ostroff, and 
the other encloses several islands of various extent, which are covered 
with pretty suburban villas, and pleasant gardens laid out for the re- 
creation of the public. 

Often have I stood upon the little bridge that spans the Fontanka, 
near the summer garden, to enjoy the golden sunset. The indescribable 
tints that pervaded the atmosphere seemed absorbed rather than reflected 
in the deep, clear, and rapid current ; beyond the gloomy masonry of the 
Citadel, stood out in bright relief the noble Exchange with its classic 
porch, the Academy of Sciences, the elegant facade of the University, and 
the Academy of Arts, in front of the wide terrace of which granite steps 
lead to the water’s edge, supported on the right and left by two fine 
sphinxes sent from Egypt by Mehemet Ali. Beautiful, however, as this 
coup d’eil is, illuminated by the rays of a setting sun, a moonlight scene 
on the Neva is still more so. The calmness of the air, the glittering 
purity of the firmament, the brilliancy of the swift, broad stream, broken 
only by the deep shadows of the unwieldy-looking pontoon bridges, 
combine to excite in the gazer’s mind a sense of deep and solemn delight. 
I learnt to entertain a feeling of something like fondness for that glorious- 
looking river ; and almost grieved to see it chained up for months together 
with ice that seemed like adamant. Yet even then the scene had charms ; 
when, finding out some silent spot, swept clean of snow by the sharp 
winter wind, one could sail about on skates, watching the delicate rose- 
tints of the early closing day that crept over the virgin snow around, 
or dispersed in prismatic hues as they pierced through the crystal blocks 
of ice, cut out and left for the night by some poor peasant, who earned 
a scanty mead by filling the cellars of the city householders with that 
universal requisite. 

Between the neighbourhood of this charming locality, and that of 
the more showy Nevsky Perspective, our choice of an abode, as I have 
already said, appeared to be limited. We at length decided to examine 
the cross streets leading out of the latter thoroughfare, as it seemed to 
offer more decided business advantages. As my wife and I paced the 
broad, clean foot-pavement about two o’clock in the afternoon of a fine 
summer's day, we could not but be amused by watching the gay crowd 
that thronged the way. Men and women of all ranks and of all nations 
were there, in every variety of costume. Russians and Germans, English 
and French, Persians, Armenians, and Circassians, Turk and Tartar, all 
had their representatives in the promiscuous throng. Ministers, generals, 
ambassadors, princes and princesses, counts and countesses, mingled in 
the stream of pedestrians, with clerks from the public offices, guardsmen, 
and subalterns of the army, all in loud converse carried on chiefly in 
the French language. The striking peculiarity of the concourse, indeed 
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was the number of uniforms that glittered in it; every third man we 
met bore the badge, either civil or military, of service in the State. 
From this various crowd our attention was only partially diverted to 
the floridly-painted signboards, which impress a new comer as very 
curious. The tailor announces his art by a huge pair of painted 
scissors, or a colossal copy from a print in a fashion-book. The 
Russian Figaro makes the public acquainted with the double nature 
of his craft by the representation of a gentleman having his hair cut, 
on one door-post, while on the other a lady is depicted fainting from 
loss of blood that spouts from her arm under the operation of the 
judicious lancet; both pictures being surrounded by an ornamental 
border of leeches. The grocer, again, however little he may possess 
inside his shop, will have a large and splendid painting at his door, 
representing sugar-loaves, pickle-jars, dried and fresh fruits, and what- 
ever else comes within the range of his business. 

Picking our way across the broad street, we left behind us a long 
colonnade of shops, kept entirely by native dealers, and known by the 
name of the Gostinnoi Dvor, or General Bazaar. ‘Thence we proceeded 
on our special business ; bent on finding a suite of apartments, however 


‘small, that might enable us to carry our “three-legged stool philosophy” 


into practice ; our chief mutual stipulation being that said apartments 
should come within our modest means, and, at the same time, not be 
situated too far up the long flights of stairs, that we should, in this 
neighbourhood, inevitably be compelled to climb. 

On we plodded, hither and thither, this way and that, now flattered 
by a delusive hope that we had found what we sought, now almost 
ready to give up our quest in despair. Incredible was the number of 
gate-bells that we rang, of dvorniks, or porters, whom we roused from 
their slumbers (these gentry sleep at all hours of the day and night), 
of rooms that we inspected, and of wearisome stone stairs that we 
ascended and descended. At length, not far from Count Strogonoff’s 
palace, and about a stone’s throw from the Polizei Mosst, or bridge that 
conducts the Nevsky over the Moika canal, we found what we wanted. 
Passing from the Canal Quay through a porte-cochére, we came to a neat 
courtyard surrounded by a quadrangular building, three storeys high. 
Beneath the gateway was a dingy-looking cellar-door, with the word 
“Dvornik” painted above. At this we knocked, when, from the dark 
recesses of the cave-like domicile, emerged a grimy, long-bearded in- 
dividual, bringing with him a gust of vile odours that made us speedily 
retreat from the spot. This odoriferous personage, whom we sub- 
sequently knew under the name of Grigorei, wore a striped red shirt, 
belted round with a coloured sash, and falling over cotton pantaloons, 
which were tucked into a pair of unblacked boots reaching nearly to 
his knees ; on the top of his matted hair was a small peaked cap, which 
he took off when he spoke to us. Following him up a narrow flight of 
stone stairs, we reached the door of the apartments that were to let. 
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A corresponding door on the opposite side of the landing bore the name 
of a French drawing-master, whose hirsute countenance had beamed 
good-humouredly upon us as he descended the stairs which we were 
mounting. The lodging was small enough in truth, consisting of two 
rooms, a kitchen, and a lumber closet ; but it was compactly arranged 
on the second floor, as it is there called, though only one storey above 
the ground ;.and it looked clean and cheerful, commanding a view of 
the unusually tidy courtyard, which was used as a school playground. 
The walls were coloured in distemper ; which pleased us better than the 
gaudy paper-hangings that Russians, when they can afford it, generally 
favour. On my hinting a suspicion of damp on the premises, Grigorei 
authoritatively repelled the imputation by sending forth a powerful 
respiration, and begging me to observe that the action produced no 
visible vapour—a phenomenon not very extraordinary, seeing that it 
was the middle of summer, but it answered Grigorei’s purpose, and | 
was fain to accept it as conclusive evidence. Our business was soon 
settled. We saw the steward of the house, who lived on the topmost 
storey of another quadrangle of the building, and agreed to pay him 
fifteen silver roubles per month (about £30 a year), depositing, accord- 
ing to custom, a zadatka, or sum of money in hand. 

Having likewise agreed to pay the dvornik two silver roubles a month 
for splitting our firewood and carrying it up to our kitchen, and for 
bringing us clean Neva water every day, we examined the serai, or depot 
destined for our fuel, and commissioned the steward to purchase as many 
fathoms of that essential article as the place would hold. This he could 
do more advantageously for us than if we had gone ourselves to the wood- 
merchant's, because he catered for the other occupiers of the house, and 
bought the entire cargo of one of the huge barges that choke the canal 
in summer time, after achieving a patient voyage of some thousand versts 
from the interior. 

Lodging, warmth, and fresh water being thus secured, our next care 
was to provide some modest furniture. Dreading as we did the notorious 
extortion of the Russian shopkeepers, we thought ourselves extremely 
fortunate in procuring the assistance of a fellow-countryman well 
practised in dealing with them. Our purpose being to supply what 
might prove a temporary want, the goods and chattels we sought were 
of the simplest and most inexpensive kind ; and no doubt the client of 
a London upholsterer would have been astonished at the quantity of 
serviceable furniture we acquired for the sum of 100 roubles (about £15). 
How neat and pretty we thought it was! That in the bed-room all of 
ashwood or imitation ash ; the sitting-room all walnut, the cane-bottomed 
chairs being stained and varnished to look like the elegantly-designed 
table, which was of real veneer. We had even that English luxury—a 
small carpet, although the floors were painted and not intended to be 
concealed. All this certainly surpassed our expectations ; but oh ! what 
agonies of chaffering were we obliged to witness before the triumph was 
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achieved. To witness, I say, because our ignorance of the language would 
alone have incapacitated us from taking part in the terrific contest that 
ensued between buyer and seller, the manner whereof I can but feebly 
describe. 

Our friend was a veteran who had bought his experience at the 
famous fair of Nijnei Novgorod, and in various parts of the empire ; an 
empire, be it remembered, whose inhabitants pride themselves on being 
“Peuple ruse! Peuple brave!” as I have often heard divers of them 
triumphantly sing. We accompanied him to one of the inner courts of 
that large Russian bazaar which occupies some furlongs square of the 
most central part of the city. 

A most instructive and amusing study of human nature and national 
manners may be made among the native dealers and shopkeepers who 
tenant these general bazaars, which are to be found in every Russian 
town. In Petersburg there are several; the largest and handsomest 
abutting on the Nevsky Perspective—the oldest and dirtiest, yet most 
characteristic lying on the Sadovia or Garden Street. 

A remarkable trait of the uninstructed Russian mind is its utter 
simplicity, not to say silliness, when not excited by the national disease 
—cupidity. ‘The shopmen and touters, who stand in front of the cold 
little stalls and shops, take part in games and practical jokes of a kind 
that one used to think very nonsensical even in the school playground. 
But assume the air of a customer, and approach one of those over-grown 
boys ; his whole being at once undergoes a marvellous metamorphosis, 
the spirit of gain brightens his eyes, and informs his countenance with 
keen intelligence ; with voluble eloquence he urges the purchase of his 
goods, and bargains with a diplomatic skill of the highest order. In 
affairs of barter and sale, the Russian dealer seems “to the manner 
born.” He delights in the art of chaffering for its own sake, and is 
disappointed if his customer falls too easy a victim to the price first 
demanded. In such a case he regrets the imaginary sum he might 
have gained by asking a higher price. 

The dark little chapels in these bazaars, with their old images in 
gaudy frames, to which every Russian does homage when he opens his 
shop and when he closes it,—the similar images over the shop-door, to 
which he seems to confide his stores when he padlocks them up for the 
night,—the thick rope that is passed along the exterior of the arcade of 
the vast quadrangle,—with the watch-dogs attached here and there, and 
the one patrol, who, in the intervals of sleep, beats his heavy stick upon 
the pavement as a warning to all depredators: these form a series of 
pictures, highly illustrative of the mercantile phase of Russian life. 

After traversing several low arcades and dark narrow passages, with 
the friend referred to, we came to a row of unpretending shops, where 
our errand was instantly divined by the crowd of caftaned and bearded 
touters. Doffing their caps, and pres.ing around us to an unpleasant 

extent, they almost deafened us by their vociferous invitations, meant 
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to be insinuating, to enter their stores. The volubility of the Russians, 
facilitated as it is by the expressiveness of their language, becomes very 
disagreeable, from the loud tone which they adopt in speaking. Gesti- 
culation to a frantic degree also constitutes an important element in their 
“art of conversation.” Our wise conductor, coolly disregarding all the 
others that yelled and sparred around him, that plucked.at his sleeves 
and hung upon the skirts of his surtout, walked straight up to the 
individual whom he had previously fixed upon. The man at once 
ushered us into the shop to which he belonged, and closed the door 
behind us. 

We found the premises and the display of goods made in them 
much larger than the exterior of the building promised. Mounting 
successively inta several storeys by rude wooden steps, scarcely better 
than ladders, we observed on each floor a most extensive assortment 
of ready-made furniture. The dealer was a man of remarkably fine 
countenance, with a magnificent black beard, and dark eyes full of 
meaning; and by one of those tricks which fancy not uncommonly 
plays us, my mind was impressed more forcibly than by any face I 
had ever seen with a resemblance between him and Shakespeare, as 
known by his portraits. This idea rivetted my attention upon him 
throughout the marvellous play of features which accompanied his in- 
tensely earnest pleadings on behalf of his merchandise. 

As I have said before, my powers of expression are very inadequate to 
describe the remarkable scene that followed. I knew just sufficient of 
the language to understand that the dealer's volubility was amazing ; his 
eloquence at times most impressive, alternating between brilliancy and 
pathos. Then the cold, calm, laconic imperturbability of our stolid 
English cicerone would appear to freeze his blood, and bring him to a 
pause of sheer despair. The bargaining proceeded somewhat after this 
fashion :—We were first called upon to select an article. Then the 
Russian, with many protestations of goodwill to his English customer, 
and much commendation of the article in question, named a price, of 
which sum the Englishman instantly offered one-third. The table, 
wardrobe, sofa, or whatever it happened to be, was immediately put 
away in apparent disgust at the meanness of the bidding, and our 
attention was directed for a short time to articles of inferior quality. 
The Englishman would then inquire what the Russian really meant 
to sell the thing for, when with another long and eloquent speech he 
would abate his price a little. The buyer ina similar spirit of accom- 
modation would raise his offer; and, after a close contest, battled inch 
by inch, the meuble was at length laid aside as finally decided upon. 
This game of tactics was played with more or less variety and spirit over 
every single purchase ; and finally, when the sum of all was cast up, 
came the real tug of war, to which the former skirmishing was literally 
a bagatelle unworthy of note. This final conflict arose from the debate 
how much should be deducted from the*gross total before the bargain 
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was finally struck. Thrice we essayed to depart after our ultimatum 
had been delivered, and thrice we were held back by new palavers, but 
verysmall discounts. Thrice more we left the shop and walked down 
the alley undisturbed by tha touters of the other establishments—who 
knew perfectly well how it would all end—and thrice we were shouted 
for back. again in most stentorian accents. At length, by a series of 
convulsive efforts, the sum demanded was reduced to very nearly the 
amount offered by our undaunted friend, and the bargain was finally 
concluded ; much to the satisfaction of my delicate young wife, who 
was perfectly worn out by the suspense and confusion. 

For a trifling sum our purchases were brought home, and duly set 
up each in its place; and behold the young couple, with much honest 
exultation, established in neatly-furnished apartments. It was rather 
novel to hear the burly workmen, when their labours were over, beg 
as a refreshment some money for—not beer, but tea; and would have 
rejoiced the heart of an advocate for total abstinence. “ Chai batuschka 


pazholsta”—tea, grandfather, please,—is their never-failing petition to old 
and young alike. . 


When all this had been accomplished, our housekeeping was still to 
begin. Pots and pans, crockery, glass, and cutlery, are not meat and 
drink to anything more civilized than an ostrich of the desert, and even 
he might not find it convenient to subsist upon them altogether. My 
wife, then, was fain to go to market. Near at hand was the best butchers’ 
market in the capital, on the Moika, a little beyond the Singers’ bridge, 
over which you may often see the gold-laced choristers pass from their 
college to the Imperial Chapel in the Winter Palace. The market refer- 
red to is called the Round Market, from its form; and consists of shops 
open like those of English butchers, with the additional advantage of 
cool cellars, furnished with ice, for the preservation of the best joints in 
hot weather. The favoured customers are invited down into these cellars 
to pick and choose to their liking. Very good beef was often to be bought 
at the rate of nine copecks (3$d.) for a Russian pound (14 oz., English). 
Sometimes it was even cheaper. Mutton was a rarity ; and when met 
with, very inferior to Welsh or English. I have often bought a pair of 
frozen rabtchik, a kind of heathcock, for fifteen copecks, or sixpence 
English, and a brace of plump frozen partridges for one shilling. 

Fish we procured from another market ; brought thither from that 
great source of piscatorial delicacies, the Volga. The fish of this river 
are renowned ; the veluga for its great size, the sterlet for its delicate 
flavour, and the sturgeon not only for its flesh, which tastes like delicate 
veal, but for its roe, whence is made the favourite Russian relish, caviare. 
During the long winters, when the Volga is thickly frozen over, the 
fishermen draw their finny spoil from stores already secured in ponds 
formed on the adjoining meadows by the inundations that take place 
in spring. During a little journey that I made, I had an opportunity 
of observing this winter-fishery. It was curious to see the men, in the 
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coldest time of the year, draw the fish alive from-beneath ice a foot or 
two thick. A large hole being made in the centre of the ice to receive 
the net, and smaller perforations all around, through which to pass the 
ropes, fish of all kinds and sizes were drawn to the surface, and a 
selection was made of such as were wanted. Like wild fowl and game, 
fish is kept sweet in winter, long after death, by being frozen; and 
in this state it is carried to markets at a great distance, by the cheap 
conveyance of sledges. 

The much caluminated black bread of Russia was far from being 
despised by us, as an occasional adjunct to the breakfast-table. It is 
made of good rye-flour; and though when cut it looks clammy and 
heavy, and tastes slightly sour, it is very satisfying, easy of digestion, 
and, after a little practice, quite palatable. The tables of the wealthiest 
inhabitants are furnished with it as a change from wheaten bread ; the 
ladies of high rank valuing it for the white pearly colour it gives to 
their teeth, owing to the grit contained in the flour of rye. 

My wife soon learned how to present me with a palatable mess of 
cabbage-soup, the favourite national dish, which is thus prepared :—Two 
pounds of mutton, and six or seven cabbages chopped up, are added to 
half-a-pound of barley-meal, a quarter of a pound of butter, a gill of cream 
and a handful of salt, and then stewed all together in broth from meat 
previously boiled. The peasants omit the butter and mutton, and sub- 
stitute gwass, the thin sour beer of the country, for the broth. 

The tea and coffee of Russia have often been celebrated. The former 
we found delicious, but dearer than in England ; never costing less than 
from 4s. 6d. to 7s, 6d. a pound. ‘ Flower” tea, which is in very general 
use, ranges from ten shillings to two pounds; while the fashionable 
‘yellow tea” costs three or four guineas a pound. The Russians are 
constant tea-drinkers, indulging in the “cheering cup” two or three 
times.a day. It is even hawked about the streets “all hot” in winter, 
a slice of lemon and sometimes a little rum being infused in the tumblers 
out of which it is drunk. 

Russian mead is a sweet and sparkling beverage, which we found 
very pleasant as a dinner drink. There are apple-mead, currant-mead, 
raspberry-mead, in fact, mead flavoured and coloured by all ‘the fruits 
that grow in the prolific empire. Sugar is extensively manufactured 
from beetroot. Sometimes we varied our diet by a peculiar sort of 
wheaten bread from Moscow, .made into loaves called saciy, and eaten 
when rather stale. We had also frequent opportunities of tasting the 
simple though much relished dainty of the Russian peasant, boiled 
milk covered with burnt scum called penka. 

These notices may appear ordinary to the fastidious reader ; but that 
they naturally form a large item in the details of “setting up house- 
keeping” in a foreign land, every domestic-minded person will be bound 
to confess. 


An anecdote with which I will conclude this fragmentary sketch 
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proves how minute is the interference of the Russian Government in 
domestic economies. It must be premised that certain articles of food 
in St. Petersburg, as in many other Continental cities, are taxed by 
Government authority ; and the official tariff of prices is suspended in 
the shops of butchers, bakers, and the like. With every change of 
price a new tariff is delivered to the tradesman; to be put foremost 
in the black frame which he keeps for the purpose of displaying these 
troublesome documents. Now, it happened, one fine morning, that my 
wife, according to her wont, was ordering a modest joint, when three 
bustling men suddenly entered the butcher's shop where she was, and 
one of them abruptly inquired what price she had paid for the meat. 
She told him what she was going to pay, whereupon he turned round 
to the brisk young man who had served her, and ordered him to show 
the tariff It proved to be one of the previous day’s date ; and the 
inspector, for the stranger was no less a personage, broke out into a 
torrent of furious abuse that would have utterly confounded an ordinary 
mortal. But the young butcher, having more beef and independence 
in him than the general run of Russians, stoutly stood his ground, 
and declared that he had never received the new tariff. This answer 
exasperated the inspector to an extraordinary degree. In the grossest 
language he gave the man the lie direct, and so lashed him with 
opprobrious epithets, and threatened him with such dreadful punish- 
ments, that the innocent culprit’s heart failed’ him. He sank on his 
knees at the official’s feet, bent his forehead to the ground, and piteously 
besought forbearance. Whether this abject humility produced a favour- 
able impression, or whether the young butcher was rich enough to satisfy 
the greed of Russian peculation in the usual way, I cannot tell; but his 
fate was not a very hard one. The next time my wife saw him, he was 
as frisky and talkative as usual. 








THE SNAGGLETON LETTERS: 


COMPRISING MANY INTERESTING PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE HIGHLY-RESPECTABLE FAMILY OF THE SNAGGLETONS. 


LETTER II. 


MISS SNAGGLETON ON THE USAGES OF POLITE SOCIETY. 
To Miss Susan Perkins of Putney. 


PANAMA VILLA, HAcKNEy, 
Monday Evening. 

My pearest Susty,—Will you ever forgive your friend for neglect- 
ing you so shamefully? Indeed I am quite ashamed to write to you 
after leaving your last nice long letters unanswered! But really, dear, 
I have been so occupied, so much in society, and so teazed by one thing 
and another, that I have scarcely written a line except a few words to 
that tiresome Lady Turtle (you have heard of Sir John Green Turtle, of 
course !) who is always writing to me. You say in one of your letters, 
my dearest friend, that you wonder whether I shall like my new way 
of life. What a thought, my dear! Of course, 1 am happy in a con- 
genial sphere, plunged I may say in the very vortex of society, sought 
after (don’t think me vain, Susey, for I’m not, only I tell the truth, and 
you wouldn’t have me tell fibs, would you, Miss?) and constantly seeing 
people of the very highest fashion, who know nearly all the aristocracy by 
sight, and tell you the most interesting anecdotes of the Royal Family, 
which are quite true, and, of course, only known to a very few. The life 
which was mine formerly, was one which I never wish to hear spoken of 
again; and I beg, my dear Susan, that you won’t mention it in your 
letters.. There were associations connected with that period of my 
existence of the most objectionable order. My Pa still seems to be sur- 
rounded by those unpleasant associations (you will easily understand 
to what I refer), and all the galaxy of fashion which now envelopes 
us has failed to banish from his soul the mercantile and commercial 
associations which once occupied his daily avocations. 

You ask me if I ever think of old times. Of course I do, my dear 
Susey ; 1 think of Parson’s Green, where we went to school together, and 
where I learnt to rise above the low and vulgar influences of a place which 
I need not name. I remember Mr. Chalks, the drawing-master, perfectly ; 
but I can’t agree with you in considering him handsome. You, I know, 
were rather smitten with him; but then you see, dear, you had not the 
opportunities for seeing society which others have ; and Putney, though 
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a nice place, where I used to enjoy taking tea with you—and how good 
the muffins used to be, Susan—yet Putney is not the centre of London, 
you know, nor is Fashion to be found there as in other parts. I saw 
in the paper the other day that that Fanny Breeze was married! You 
recollect her at Miss Grimshaw’s ; a little pink and white thing, with 
no style about her, and a voice like a little quavering sparrow. I pity 
the man who has married her, I’m sure! She told Miss Grimshaw once 
that I pinched her in school, I remember. Poor thing, I’m afraid her 
connexions are very low indeed. 

But now, Susey, let me tell you all I’m doing. We know such 
nice people, carriage-people many of them. Sir John Green Turtle and 
Lady T., I have mentioned before, I think. Well, they live at Brixton, 
such a delightful place, where they have croquet parties. We were there 
last Tuesday, a most delightful day! I don’t suppose you play at croquet 
at Putney, but it is quite the ton now, and they say the Prince of Wales 
is so passionately fond of it that his wife has to lock up all the balls, as 
it is quite wearing out the Prince’s constitution. There was a young man 
at Lady Turtle’s party who is quite my cdeal man ; such eyes, Susey, my 
dear! melancholy, large, unfathomable. He seldom talked, and when he 
did, spoke in an absent way, as though his thoughts were wandering 
far, far away! I recollect he said. to me quite suddenly, when I had 
been looking at him privately for some little time: ‘A hot day, Miss 
Snaggleton !” and he said it in such a melancholy voice that I really 
thought he was ill, and said: “ Are you well, sir?” Then he looked at 
me for a moment, as though lost in thought, and answered: ‘ Well? 
ay, passing well!” What a strange answer, wasn’t it? Soon after, 
when I struck my croquet ball through two hoops in succession, he 
said suddenly close behind me: “A hit, a very palpable hit!” When 
Miss Spiravicini, an odious little creature who is most vain of her sing- 
ing, said something about my skill, the strange gentleman, coming up 
close to me said: “It’s jealousy, ’tis the green-eyed monster which doth 
mock the meat it feeds on.” Well, he was most attentive to me, and 
when the luncheon bell rang he exclaimed: “The bell summons us! 
Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell which summons thee to heaven or 
to , the other place, Miss Snaggleton.” I didn’t quite understand 
all he said, but thought Duncan must be some friend he was joking 
about. .I have since found out that he is an actor, a most talented 

creature ; his name is Horatio Fitz-Simmons, just such a name as I 
‘should have imagined as suiting him. 

I am not without my troubles even now, Susey. Pa is a great source 
of annoyance both to Ma and me. He cannot get beyond those associa- 
tions which I have mentioned.. Then his grammar is really very bad ; 
he has no regard whatever for his “ h’s,” but seems to think they can be 
put on or taken off just as the humour seizes him. Would you believe 
it, dear, I heard him say to Mr. Grinder, who is M.P. for Slumingford, 
that “the ’Ouse had thrown away its hopportunities this session, and 
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that the hopposition were getting to a’ead.” Of course I felt all over 
cold and hot at once: such language in our position in life is unbearable. 
Then those wretched boys, Robert and Taylor, are very tiresome. Taylor, 
you must know, is going to Oxford; he has done very well at school, and 
is said to be a genius, though where his genius lies, except in smoking 
horrid brown pipes, and talking the most abominable slang, I can’t 
imagine. Fancy! he asked me the other day to liquor up, and said the 
wine wasn’t such bad tipple! ‘These vile Americanisms, for such they 
are, Susan, are quite out of place in polite society, however much they 
may please the mere masses. Robert is still at school at Gravesend, where 
I trust he will remain ; for really, what with tearing one’s dress with his 
great clumsy boots, losing one’s drawing pencils, and startling one to 
death with horrid noises, my life is a misery to me when that boy’s at 
home. As for servants, my dear, you may think yourself lucky that 
you are not at present in a position to require any. I believe they 
are all bad, every one. Mistress’s fault, indeed! How can a lady be 
supposed to feel any interest in a pack of idle, false, dressy, stuck-up, 
pert creatures? I really have no patience with them. Now-a-days they 
seem to have no idea of the distinctions of society ; I suppose it’s all 
owing to that dreadful spirit of Republicanism which is growing in 
Parliament and everywhere about, 

And so H. T. has really become celebrated as an artist? Well, I’m 
sure, I’m very glad ; for though, of course, Susey, our positions now put 
aside all closer ties, yet I shall always have the highest respect and 
interest for H. T. I wish, though, he'd have his hair cut; no one in 
the beau monde wears it long now. What you say about recalling 
tender passages is very, very foolish, my dear Susan, and you really 
musn’t write such stuff any more, Of course, if things hadn’t been as 
they are, things might have been different, and I do think poor H. T. 
was very fond of me. Do you recollect how he was always bringing 
home a cream-cheese in his pocket because he knew I liked them 9 
Poor H. T.; I hope he'll succeed, I’m sure. Perhaps, as he is such a 
good artist, Papa might wish him to paint my portrait, we must see 
what can be done. 

T must tell you a great secret, Susey, and mind you don’t whisper 
it to any one. A young man is dreadfully in love with me; it’s no 
fancy, he really is hopelessly smitten. I’m sure I gave him no parti- 
cular encouragement beyond squeezing his hand (such a beautiful hand, 
Susey !) at Mrs. De Twinkleton’s ball, and giving him one of my old 
gloves, which he bothered me ahout the whole evening. I believe he 
is a young surgeon; at all eyents he is very clever, with a such pale 
interesting face, and limp callar. His name is Byron Brown; that’s 
against him, you see. I couldn’t love any one of the name of Brown, 
it is so very common-place. He writes beaytiful poetry, by the bye, 
and is editor of “The Mocking-Bird,”’ a poetical magazine. He sent 
me a number of it the other day with this pretty acrostic on my name. 
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It was beautifully printed, with two doves drinking out of a flower-pot 
on the top, and a Cupid sitting on a rose-bush at the foot: 


*€O when thou art near 
Love taps at my ear, 
I long to say what I feel. 
V ictim of thy heart of steel, 
I dare not, yet I long to say, 
Accept this heart, Olivia !” 


Isn’t it pretty and spirituelle? NHowever, I’m afraid my “heart of 
steel” will not melt for him, as he seems to have very doubtful con- 
nexions, and hinted something about an old aunt “ whose base mechanic 
arts might almost serve to crush under foot the flowers of poetry which 
he had nourished.” He sings, too, very nicely ; poor fellow, it really 
might make a stone weep to hear him sing “ Fading Away,” or * The 
Last Rose of Summer.” 

You ask me, Susey, if I have read many books lately. Of course, 
dear! It is one of the first duties of fashionable life to be aw fait at 
the fashionable novels. Things are indeed altered since you and I used 
to read penny stories at Miss Grimshaw’s; how we enjoyed reading 
“ Mary, the Forsaken Maiden ; or, The Stranger of the Lenely Inn ;” and 
how we used to smuggle in “The Martyred Maiden; or, The Baron’s 
Curse!” I wonder now how I could ever have endured such things. 
The only real novelist now is dear Miss Braddon ; she really is delicious 
in all her books, so natural, so life-like, just what I have imagined myself 
a hundred times! I dreamed three nights running about that fascinat- 
ing Lady Audley pushing her husband down the well, and really I don’t 
wonder that she did, for he was a poor, stupid sort of fellow at the best 
of times. But then Aurora Floyd, with her blue-black hair ; oh, Susey! 
you must read “ Aurora Floyd.” I never saw any blue-black hair my- 
self, but I’m sure it must be very beautiful, for Miss Braddon describes 
everybody with it. And then there are such delightfully startling scenes 
in all her books, things which make you creep, Susey ; you know the 
sort of thing I mean, no long dull stories like Scott’s, or stupid books 
full of talk like Dickens writes. For my own part, I like real startling 
scenes in real life which really do happen, and which only that clever 
Miss Braddon can describe. I suppose you read poetry, Susey ; in fact, 
I remember you told me that you liked Longfellow very much. If you 
want to be fashionable, my dear, read Tennyson, he is the poet of the 
day ; of course, he is the Poet-Laureate. Then his writing is so grand, 
so mysterious, you can’t tell what he means, which shows how deep his 
thoughts must be. I’m sure, to hear people talk of him in society is 
quite delightful ; they wonder so what he means, he is so deliciously 
obscure, like Shakespeare you know, dear. As for Longfellow, whom 
you seem so fond of, I used to like him I confess when we were in the 
East ; but no one in society reais Longfellow, he is so simple, so very 
plain-spoken. I have not time to write much more now, as I am going 
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to Mrs. Honeydew’s bal masqué to-night in the dress of a Sultana, such 
a sweet tunic, Susey. 

But just a word in conclusion, my dear, about religion. You really 
ought not to be a Dissenter, it is so dreadfully Jow. It is all very well 
for cheesemongers and grocers and people of that sort, but it is quite 
unfashionable, 1 assure you. You can attend a Low Church clergyman 
if you like, that is quite fashionable, but not a chapel. We are High 
Church, the best society about us is. Pa, I am sorry to say, has some 
absurd leanings towards the Dissenters, but I attend St. Titus’s regularly ; 
and, oh, Susey ! you should only see the decorations, such flowers, such 
banners and candles! Pa actually said the other day that he wished 
he was in the East still, to supply the church with candles. There are 
four curates, two of them are perfect frights, but one is my pet, such 
sweet curly whiskers, Susey ; he really looks quite mystic in his surplice. 
He called the other day and asked me to take a district. He said he 
found that visiting the poor was of very little use, they are so shockingly 
degraded, and don’t seem to appreciate the advantages of the Church, but 
are always bothering about bread and soup-tickets. I really think eating 
is all that some people care for. I strongly recommend you to become 
High Church as soon as you can, Susey ; it is by far the pleasantest and 
most polite style of worship, and then the music is beautiful. 

There is Ma crying out for me to dress ; good bye, my dearest Susey. 
Write soon to your loving friend, 


Oxrvia SNAGGLETON. 








BOBBING AROUND. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


We are all more or less fond of the pleasures of the chase—of 
trapping, hunting, shooting, snaring, fishing: all take delight in per- 
secuting the animal kingdom, from the lowly insect to the king of 
beasts. Men of the Gordon Cumming or Baldwin persuasion lay in 
packages of powder, shot, and quinine, and depart for Southern Afric 
seenes ; daring death in a variety of shapes, by setting at naught fevers, 
sun-strokes, drowning ; as well as trampling, stinging, and devouring, by 
man or beast; giving up the comforts of civilization for wanderings 
in the wilds, perhaps to die fever-stricken beneath the shadow of a 
waggon-cover, and all for the sake of a little excitement. Mr. Briggs 
goes deer-stalking in our own Highlands, and loses nearly a pound of 
flesh; by exertion, for every one he gains for his bag; another time he 
whips the stream for salmon, or patiently punts himself up the Thames 
—and in it. The Honourable Billy Battue seeks his excitement amongst 
the long-tails, or tramps through the heather for grouse, or over turnip- 
fields for a few brace of birds. Some men, again, arm themselves with 
green gauze nets, and indulge in flights with the coleoptera, hymen- 
optera, and all the other pteras, which they barbarously stab with pins. 
Mammas hunt eligible young bachelors, who, in their turn, are perhaps 
imbued with foxy proclivities; and so on, ad infinitum, we are all more 
or less fond of the chase in some form or other, be it never so mild. 

I myself form no exception to the rule. In early, happy days, have 
I not worn out my trousers climbing trees in search of sparrows’ nests 4 
have I not been bogged in the drain, ratting? been whipped for pelting 
the frogs and catapultizing the poor reptiles by sending them aloft 
trap-ball fashion? thrown sticks at Mrs, Titt’s bantams? spun cock- 
chafers? shot flies with watch spring guns? tarred Aunt Betsy’s white 
cat, and hunted it? tiéd squibs to Flora’s tail? and lost no end of 
suppers after being caught performing these fascinating feats? Yea, 
I have, and can cordially insult myself now by saying, “Oh! what 
a little beast you must have been.” The only interesting accomplish- 
ment of my boyhood that has retained a place to the present day, 
however, is the one which first gained its ascendancy during the various 
half-holidays spent on Clapham common, that glorious common where 
we used to hunt the lizards amongst the furze, to catch, in general, 
nothing but their wretched little tails. But to the head of my offending: 
the only boyish accomplishment which has not long since abdicated its 
throne, is that whose reign began in the days when I caught “ tiddlers” 
jn the ponds on Clapham common. 
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There, go to, salmon-fisher ; go to, trout-fisher: visit your Cheek, 

your Armstrong, your Gould, and get your hickory rods with winch- 
fittings, and patent rings; your multipliers, taper line, gut bottoms, 
and flies to suit all weathers; whip the lakes and lochs of Westmore- 
land, the Highlands, Norway ; go where you will, and land trout, grilse, 
or salmon; watch the glorious hues upon the scales of your much-coveted 
prize; but you will never again know the feeling of exultation enjoyed 
at eleven years old when a “ cock tiddler” was captured. Gold and green, 
green and gold, with scarlet throat and orange shadings, where was the 
fish that could compare with the pugnacious, prickly, little stickleback, 
as, fresh landed and compelled to disgorge the half swallowed worm, 
he was plunged into the green-walled prison of a glass pickle bottle? 
One almost lays down the pen, to rub one’s hands with delight when 
thinking of how they used to bite, and how, without hooks, but with a 
worm tied to the end of a piece of chemist’s twine, dozens upon dozens 
were captured in an afternoon. We have grown bigger since then, and 
like to catch bigger fish ; but where is the river, lake, or pond, where 
such sport can be obtained, be it ever so private a water, or ever so 
carefully preserved? Heigho! there is no more catching “ tiddlers” 
on Clapham common ; but there are fish caught there still, for only a 
week or two since, the young ladies of the Misses Tatting’s seminary 
at De Coram House, and others from neighbouring establishments, 
were observed catching flat fish as they came up the stream in shoals 
upon "buses. 

But there is a class of fishing that is not often indulged in, for the 
simple reason that it is not known to many of the seekers for a new 
sensation. There is no danger, no fear of the boat being dashed into the 
air, no harpooning, no line running madly out until the boat is almost 
set on fire. If you tumble overboard, why you can get on board again 
without leaving a leg in a shark’s jaw. No devil fish will embrace you, 
and take you to a home beneath the waves. No trophy will grace your 
study walls, but you will get your legs slimy and spoil your trousers; but 
never mind, if you wish for a new sensation and something as near as 
can be got to the old tiddlering days, put on your oldest pair of sixteen 
shilling Miles’s, and take your seat with me in this old punt, with your 
back well supported by the old brown Windsor chair, upon this fine 
close cloudy evening. ‘The tide is running fast ; Snooks of the ragged 
jacket will pole us along, and we shall soon be in a snug position behind 
the eyot, where the mud lies thick and we shall have capital sport. 

Sport? Yes, sport to any man who loves a savoury stew, or who 
can revel in the glories of brown spitchcock. Oh! eels! Yes, eels ; the 
loved ones of the ancients, the pets of the Roman vivarium ; bonnes 
bouches of the Greek epicures; the tear-begetters from the oratorical 
Hortensius, and keen-witted Crassus, who yet could mourn for his 
Murena. Smack your lips, friend, for the Greeks called the luscious 
fish the Goddess of Pleasure, the Helen of the dinner table. 




























































































































































500 BOBBING AROUND. 


What a long peroration on the wriggling freight of a Dutch boat 
at Billingsgate! But never mind Billingsgate, though we are on the 
Thames, for Snooks has anchored us with his two poles; so now for 
business—nay, pleasure. 

What shall we fish with? why behold the rods, these two light poles 
with a stout string at the end, and those looped up bunches with a 
weight in the centre, forming a “bob” at the end, and—but there, now 
don’t be inquisitive ; Snooks has prepared the “ bobs” at the low charge 
of sixpence each, and therefore you have no occasion to pry too curiously 
into their composition. 

Intestines? nothing so disgusting. What then? why, what matters % 
Well, if you will know, Snooks will tell you that they are worms 
threaded upon worsted. Look nasty? Well, yes—rather, perhaps ; but 
they form an ‘anguilla-loved dainty. Now, see how I drop my “bob” 
quietly into the water; the tide runs sluggishly, and there is very little 
current: watch me and do as Ido. Well, yes, it was cruel work for the 
worms ; but then we don’t hook the eels, who only stick their teeth into 
the bunch and find the said teeth want picking when entangled in the 
worsted. There now, drop in, and—no—yes—here’s one at mine—tug, 
tug—see, now lift him gently out of the water, and drop him into the 
punt, so—there now, he’s gone back into his native “element.” Here we 
are again, lift up gently, and in he goes. Bravo! first blood to the novice. 
Never mind his wriggling, Snooks will put him in the well, and—here 
we are—no! lost again. Sure to lose sixty per cent. of those you try to 
pull out; but they’re at it again directly. That’s right! your bob quite 
to the bottom, and then raise it two inches until a fellow has tight 
hold of it, and then gently to the top, and into the punt with him. 
Two together. One lost—two lost ; one caught safely—another. There, 
there's a thumper—a pound at the very least. Where is the great 
Archestratus, the Soyer of the Syracusan days? Where is Eubulus to 
sing anew a strain of the Beotian goddesses we are dragging from their 
muddy paradise? Gone with their ancient ideas, and old world notions, 
and—but, I say Snooks, my lad, be sure and bring up some parsley to 
fry with the silv'ry skins. That’s right, out with them. Did the men 
of Ely pay their tribute by “bobbing” for the slippery dues of the lords 
of the manor? But hold, enough; the tide has turned some time, the 
night grows dusk, and if there is no fear, good friend, of your surfeiting 
yourself with eels, like Henry with his lampreys, come with me to 
hostess Jenkins’, and indulge in the delights of a spitchcock supper, and 
then blush as you go to eat whitebait, for the meanness of the dish. 

Bob for your eels; and say, when you've seen the prey “that so 
gracefully curled,” whether there is so stirring a relic of old enjoyment 
left as that of bobbing around.* 


*The spitcheock must follow or the best part of the enjoyment is lost, besides 
which eels are used to skinning. 












THE TWO FRIENDS: 


A TALE OF WONDER. 


On a beautiful spring morning, Ludwig Waldeck was proceeding to 
a village a few miles distant from his own home, with the intention of 
visiting a sick friend who had expressed a wish to see him, consider- 
ing himself to be in a dangerous condition. 

The bright sunshine glowed upon the verdant shrubs; the birds 
twittered as they hopped to and fro on the spray; the cheerful lark 
earolled on the light over-passing clouds ; a fragrance breathed from the 
dewy meadows ; and every fruit-tree in the garden seemed to greet him 
with its whitening blossoms. 

Ludwig’s eye gazed with transport on the loveliness of Nature ; his 
soul would have responded audibly to her influence, but he bethought 
himself of his suffering friend, and pursued his way in silence and sad- 
ness ; the enchanting prospect was spread before him in vain, he beheld 
only the sick-bed and its dying occupant. _ 

“What harmony resounds from every thicket !” he exclaimed ; “ the 
tones of the feathered songsters blending with the whisper of the leaves ; 
and yet, above this delicious concert, I hear from the distance the groan- 
ings of angtiish.” 

At this moment a troop of gaily-dressed peasant girls came from the 
village ; and, after a cordial salutation, told him with great delight that 
they were on their way to a wedding, that labour was suspended for 
the day, and that all would be feasting and joviality. While he listened 
to them, the sounds of merriment echoed in the distance, and the nuptial 
serenade reached his ears, but he became more and more abstracted and 
gloomy. At length he sat down on the trunk of a tree in the forest 
took from his pocket the letter of his friend, so often read, and went 
through it again. It was as follows : 

“T know not why you have so entirely forgotten me that I scarcely 
get any intelligence of you. That I am neglected by the world causes 
no surprise ; but I am deeply affected by the thought of your unconcern. 
I am dangerously ill; my strength is completely exhausted by fever. 
If you delay longer to visit me, I cannot hold out a hope of your seeing 
me again. All Nature is reviving at this season in its freshness and 
power, while I am sinking in languor. I cannot look on the verdure 
of the meadows, I but dimly discern the tree that rustles near my 
window, and to my fancy murmurs the dirge of death! My chest is the 
seat of a painful disorder ; I breathe heavily, and at times the very walls 
of my chamber seem to be closing on me nearer and nearer as if to 
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502 THE TWO FRIENDS. 


suffocate me. With what rapture should I welcome the returning spring 
if you were at my side ; but, alas! you, who are joyous in health, think 
but little how dear to the helpless victim of disease are the face and the 
voice of a friend. If you but knew—as I know them—the pangs of 
sickness, and the thought of dissolution. But, if Iam fated not to behold 
you again—then—farewell !” 

Ludwig’s heart was deeply moved by this epistle ; its mournful tenor 
contrasting so powerfully with the smiling aspect of Nature, that he 
could not refrain from tears. As he contemplated the bewitching land- 
scape he became still more dejected ; till, after sitting for séme time, lost 
in thought, he suddenly rose and’ pursued his way through the dense 
mazes of the forest. 

“Tf I could but relieve him!” he exclaimed. “If there existed in 
the stores of Nature the means of saving my friend! In my childhood 
I believed in magic, and supernatural aids. How happy should I be if 
I could only trust in them as of yore !” 

He quickened his steps, and suddenly all the recollections of early 
years crowded on his mind. He followed the visionary form which 
saluted him ; and was presently wrapped in such a maze of bewildering 
fancies that he became unconscious of the actual and present. He had 
forgotten that it was spring, that his friend was sick; he listened to the 
wondrous melodies which echoed from a distance ; the most extravagant 
images were blended with the commonest, till his whole being was in 
a whirl. From the background of memory, from the deep abyss of the 
past, all the objects which had ever been pleasing or painful were 
brought prominently to view; whatever had been vague and uncertain 
in his thoughts became real and defined. The sports of his childhood 
were played on the verdant meadow, on which puppets and goblins 
frisked in such countless multitudes that not a flower was visible at his 
feet. His first love enraptured him with its dawning brightness, shed- 
ding around all the rainbow hues of that season of transport ; his early 
sorrows flitted past, threatening to return at the end in the same mourn- 
ful train. Ludwig endeavoured to hold fast these ever changing forms, 
and in the midst of illusion to be self-conscious, but in vain; his mind 
was like a book with grotesque figures in a variety of colours, a moment 
displayed, then suddenly invisible. 

The forest opened on his right, and an ancient ruin appeared on the 
plain, begirt with walls and watch-towers. Ludwig was astonished that, 
in the midst of his dream, he had gone over so much ground. He 
roused himself from his dejection as he emerged from the gloom of the 
foliage ; for the pietures in our minds are frequently but the reflections 
of outward objects. He now remembered how he had first felt the 

charms of poesy, had first responded to that melodious enchantment to 
which so many ears are for ever insensible. 

The sun went down, and Ludwig wondered that it was evening : he 
felt no fatigue. He was yet far from his journey’s end, which he had 
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wished to reach before night-fall. He stood still, and was unable to 
comprehend why the purple redness of sun-set was streaked upon the 
clouds, why the shadows were so large, and why the nightingale began 
to trill her musical sorrows. He looked around; the ruin lay deep 
in the background, bathed in the crimson glare ; and he was doubtful 
whether he had not strayed from the direct road so familiar to him. 

A picture from his early childhood now came across his mind, one 
which he had never before recalled—a female form of dreadful aspect, 
that crept before him on the lonesome plain, but without looking to- 
wards him; and which he felt himself constrained to follow; which 
allured him after it to unknown regions, with a power he was unable 
to resist. A slight shudder came over him, yet he found it impossible 
to arrive at any definite recollection of the figure, or transport himself 
in thought to the scenes in which this image had been made manifest 
to his senses. He was endeavouring to combine these singular feelings 
into one idea when, looking round him by accident more extensively than 
before, he was made aware that he was in a place he had never visited till 
now, often as he had traversed the same route. 

“Am I under the influence of magic?” he exclaimed, “or have my 
dreams and phantasies made me mad? Is this the wonder-working 
power of loneliness that I no longer recognize myself? or are spectres 
and genii flitting around, and holding captive my senses? ‘Truly, unless 
I am beside myself, I am haunted by that feminine vision which, in my 
childhood, was accustomed to float before me in desolate places. 

He made a strong effort to drive away all illusions, in order to regain 
the path from which he had strayed ; but his recollection became more 
confused. The flowers at his feet seemed larger, the red of evening 
glowed more fiercely, and wondrous-looking clouds hung down upon the 
earth, like curtains spread before some mysterious scenery, presently to 
be disclosed. A noisy hum arose from the high grass, and the stems 
inclined towards each other, as if they were holding converse ; while a 
light warm spring shower clattered in their midst, as if to waken all the 
slumbering harmonies in the shrubs, the forest, and the flowers. There 
was now a complete chorus of musical tones, thousands of voices were 
discoursing, and innumerable butterflies sported in the sunshine, which 
glanced in sparks from their blue outspread wings. Ludwig thought he 
was entranced in a vision, when suddenly the dark red clouds were 
uplifted, and a prospect of boundless extent opened to his view. A 
beautiful plain lay bathed in the sunshine, glistening with verdant 
woods and thickets pearled with dew. Conspicuous in the centre rose 
a palace of such diversified colour that it might have been formed out 
of rainbows and precious stones, a river which flowed past reflecting 
the dazzling lustre ; while an atmosphere of pale crimson environed this 
castle of enchantment. Strange unknown birds frolicked around, jostling 
each other with their green and scarlet wings ; nightingales of unusual 
size made themselves audible in the concert ; while, at intervals, a sheet 
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of flame darted through the tall grass, and, after dancing wildly to and 
fro, played in circles about the castle. Ludwig approached, and heard 
sweet voices inviting him to step within the precincts of the palace. 
a reflection, he passed the threshold. The doors closed behind 
im. 

“Hither! Hither!” cried unseen voices as from the inmost recesses 
of the building, and, with a throbbing heart, he obeyed the summons. 
All his anxiety, all foregoing recollections, were dissipated ; his spirit 
responded to the strain of welcome ; every longing was stilled, and every 
wish seemed to have been gratified. The voices which called to him 
were so powerful, that the whole edifice resounded with them, yet he 

was unable to discover whence they came, though he believed that he 
had stood for some time in the central part of it. 

A ruddy-cheeked boy now stepped towards him, and saluted the 
strange guest; he then conducted him through a suit of magnificent 
apartments, brilliantly lighted, and finally to the garden, where Ludwig, 
he said, was expected. ‘The latter followed in amazement, and the most 
delicious fragrance breathed from a thousand flower-beds. They tra- 
versed long shady alleys, in which Ludwig’s eye could scarcely strain 
to the summit of the old primeval trees; on the branches sat birds 
of variegated plumage, while children, playing on guitars in the shade, 
accompanied their songs; and the harmony was made complete by the 
dropping waters of innumerable fountains. An emotion such as he had 
never experienced came over the wanderer; it was like a foretaste of 
heaven; he was supremely happy. 

A clear loud call was now heard through the forest, and all the 
boughs declined, the birds were silent, the children ceased to thrum their 
guitars, and the youth found himself in the presence of a truly wonderful 
assemblage. On successive banks of turf were seated feminine forms 
of commanding dignity, engaged in earnest conversation. They were 
above the size of ordinary mortals, and in their unearthly beauty there 
was something so terrible that Ludwig’s heart shrunk within him as he 
beheld them. He made no effort to interrupt their discourse, considering 
that he was among beings of another sphere, none of whose ideas could 
be in common with his own. Little playful sprites stood near as atten- 
dants, and watched for the slightest glance of their mistresses ; they 
regarded the stranger, and exchanged looks of rather scornful signi- 
ficance among themselves. The women at length ceased their chatter- 
ing, and beckoned Ludwig to approach. He advanced towards them in 
fear and trembling. 

“Be not afraid,” said the most beautiful among them ; “you are 
welcome, and we have long expected you. You have wished yourself in 
our dwelling: are you content ?” 

“Qh, how inexpressibly happy I am,” cried Ludwig. “All my 
dreams are realized, every hope is fulfilled. Why should I complain of 
what is mysterious in this certainty of bliss ?” 
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“Is this life very unlike what has gone before it?” asked the 
lady. 

“T am unable to remember my former existence,” said Ludwig. 
“This moment seems to indicate a brighter and better one! Is it true ? 
Have I then attained the glorious prize of my aspirations? Have I com- 
menced a new being ?” 

The lady made a sign, and the attendants were busied in their 
several duties. There was a general movement through the forest, and 
presently a repast of delicious fruits and sparkling wines was set before 
her guest. He sat down, and the music sounded anew; youths and 
maidens frisked about her in graceful dances, while goblins of hideous 
shape imparted a comic effect to the scene by a variety of antics. 
Ludwig was attentive to every tone and gesture. Being admitted into 
such a supernatural crew, he felt himself almost as one of them. 

“Why,” he thought, “should our dreams be the subject of derision ? 
and who is to determine the exact boundary of the real and the 
illusive ?” 

The dancers disappeared from view; the sun went down; the 
dignified dames rose from their seats. Ludwig rose at the same time, 
and accompanied them on their walk in the sequestered garden. The 
nightingales began their plaintive ditties, and a moon of wonderful size 
appeared above the horizon. The flowers opened themselves to the 
silvery brightness ; and every leaf seemed on fire; the spacious forest 
glades were lit up, and threw shadows of a singular verdure; ruddy 
clouds slept on the grass of the distant fields, the fountains sparkled 
with a golden lustre, and leaped high into the azure of heaven. 

“ Now, thou wilt long for sleep,” said the most beautiful of the 
women, and showed to the enraptured wanderer a leafy bower, overlaid 
with moss. They then left him, and he was alone. 

He sat down, and remarked a peculiar dawn-light, which broke 
through the densely shaded alcove. “ How wonderful!” he exclaimed. 
“Perhaps [ am only sleeping, and dream that I sleep again; and so 
have a dream inadream! “Yet, incredulous that I am! this must be a 
blessed reality, and all that has gone before was but a gloomy vision.” 
He laid himself down, and gentle airs played on his face; a fragrance 
was diffused about him, and little birds sang him to sleep. In a 
dream he fancied the garden was entirely changed; the larger trees 
had died away, the golden moon had fallen out of the sky, and left 
an ominous gap, and in the place of water, small sprites darted from the 
fountain, and tumbled o’er each other in the air. Sounds of wailing 
pierced his ear, and every trace of what had charmed his senses had 
disappeared. 

A lovely morning arrived, and the women greeted him again. He 
conversed with them, and to-day was more inclined to cheerfulness : the 
scene about him causing less astonishment than at first. He gazed on 
the palace and the gardens, and satiated himself with their beauty and 
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magnificence. There he lived for several. days, and fancied that his 
happiness was perfect. 

It happened sometimes that the whole palace suddenly shook to its 
foundation, and his companions turned pale. This was for the most 
part towards evening; and soon after they retired to rest. At such times 
a thought would recur to him of the forgotten world; and then he 
would look through the windows of his gorgeous abode, as if to bind 
fast his transient thoughts, and to find again the road by which he had 
travelled, and which he fancied must pass somewhere near at hand. In 
this mood, he was once alone at mid-day, and bethought himself that 
it was not less impossible to expel all associations of the world he had 
quitted, than formerly to realize the new and imaginative existence of 
the present hour, when a post-horn echoed in the distance, and the rattle 
of a carriage became audible. 

“‘ How strange,” he reflected ; “here is a glimmer, a faint recollection 
of the earth intruding on my joys. Is there, then, something wanting ? 
Is my happiness yet imperfect ?” ‘ 

The women returned. ‘ What is thy desire,” they asked, “thou art 
disturbed ?” 

“You will laugh,” answered Ludwig, “but only grant my request. 
In life I had one friend, of whom the memory is now dear ; he is sick— 
so much I know—give him health by your magic art.” 

“ Your wish is fulfilled,” was the reply. 

“ But answer me two questions,” said Ludwig. 

‘Speak !” 

“Ts there no light of love in this world of wonder? Is friendship 
unknown to these shady bowers? I fancied that the glowing dawn of 
love’s spring-time could here endure for ever; that brightness which 
upon the .earth is so soon extinguished, and remembered only as a 
phantasy. To be plain with you, I am sensible of an indescribable 
yearning for those emotions.” 

“ You long to be on the earth again ?” 

“Never! Never!” cried Ludwig ; “for in that selfish world I sought 
friendship and love, and they came not to me ; I would know them here 
in blissful union.” 

“Fond, foolish youth!” exclaimed the more stately dame, “you 
have longed for the earth while yet upon it; and knew not what you 
did, when you wished yourself here. You have longed for too much, 
and built your human feelings on delusion.” 

“Then who are you?” cried Ludwig, in great agitation. 

“ We are the ancient Faeries,” she replied, “of whom you heard long 
ago. If you wish yourself heartily on earth you will soon return thither. 
Our realm is bright when darkness overshadows the world of mortals ; 
your night is our day. Our dominion has lasted long, and will long 
endure. It is invisible to mankind, and to you alone it has been per- 
mitted to behold it. 
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She went away, and Ludwig now recognized the phantom which had 
incessantly haunted him in early youth, and of which a certain inde- 
finable terror had not entirely died away. ‘1 knew this lofty form in 
early childhood,” he mused, “and thus it is that mysteries, thought 
inexplicable, at last have their solution.” 

He proceeded further than was his custom, and the faery gardens 
were a considerable distance behind him. He now found himself in a 
romantic mountain region, where wild ivy had grown up the rocky walls ; 
cliffs were towered upon cliffs, and awfulness and immensity were the 
characteristics of the scene. A strange traveller approached him with a 
friendly greeting, and then addressed him : 

“Tt is a delight to me to find you again.” 

“T know you not,” cried Ludwig. 

“That may be,” said the other ; “but once upon a time you thought 
you knew me well. I am your sick friend.” 

“Tmpossible! You are a perfect stranger to me!” 

“For the very reason,” said the stranger, “that you now behold me 
for the first time in my true form. Heretofore you have only seen in 
me a reflection of yourself; but you have done right to remain here, for 
there is no love, no friendship, when all phantasies are dispelled.” 

Ludwig sat down and wept. 

“‘ What afflicts thee ?” asked the stranger. 

“Ts it not enough,” answered Ludwig, “that thou art the friend of 
my youth? Oh, come back with me to our beloved earth, when shall we 
know each other again under cheerful appearances ; where friendship is 
a still cherished illusion. What should I do here ?” 

“Why go elsewhere ?” answered the stranger. “ You will soon wish 
yourself back again. The earth is not gorgeous enough for your imagina- 
tion ; the flowers are too small, the music too subdued. The colours 
dart not out so forcibly from the shadows; the blossoms yield but a 
faint fragrance, and quickly decay; the singing birds think on their 
early death, and warble too modestly. Here all is glorious and magni- 
ficent. 

“T will be content,” exclaimed Ludwig, with a gush of tears, “ only 
return with me, and be my friend as of yore; let us forsake this desert, 
this shining wretchedness !” 

In the meantime he had opened his eyes, while somebody gave him 
a hearty shake. Over him was leaning the affectionate but pale counte- 
nance of his sick friend. 

* Art thou dead?” cried Ludwig. 

“T am alive and well, thou idle sleeper,” answered the other. “Is 
this your way of visiting a sick friend? Come with me, I have a 
carriage waiting, and a storm is at hand.” 

Ludwig raised himself. He had slipped from the trunk of the tree, 
and the open letter of his friend lay by his side. ‘Am I, then, indeed 
on the earth !” he exclaimed, with transport, “or is this a new dream ?” 
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“You will not easily get away from it,” said the invalid, laughing ; 
and the two friends embraced with ardour. 

“ What happiness,” cried Ludwig, “ to possess thee again, to feel that 
I am myself and know that thou art restored to health.” 

“On a sudden I became ill,” said his friend, “and suddenly I was 
well. It was my first thought to relieve the alarm which my letter 
must have caused. I determined to go to see you, and half way found 
you here asleep. . 

“ Alas! I am undeserving of your friendship,” cried Ludwig. 

“Why ?” 

** Because I harboured a doubt of it.” 

“That was only in a dream.” 

“Well, it is wonderful,” said Ludwig, “if after all, there really are 
such beings as faeries !” 

“They exist, undoubtedly,” answered the other, “but that they 
take a delight in making people happy is a mere fable. They excite in 
our breasts those wishes—those inordinate expectations—of which, of 
ourselves, we know nothing; stirring within us such an extravagant 
longing for blessings not vouchsafed to mortals, that we begin to despise 
this life with all its glorious attributes. 

Ludwig could only answer by a pressure of his friend’s hand. 
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THE PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF THE LONDON 
SEASON. 


To those who take an interest in the changing fortunes of the Drama, 
whether in town or country, a few words about the London theatrical 
season—whose beginning was made after the production of the Christmas 
pantomimes, and whose ending has just been accomplished in these mid- 
summer nights—will not be without their interest or their value. The 
thing most to be noted is, that throughout the season’s course no great 
success has been achieved by any one piece, either in the strictly sensa- 
tional, or in the more intellectual, drama. Several good plays have had 
their “run,” but in no case has it been very long. The manager of the 
Princess’s has brought out an unusual number of fresh works. Most of 
these are among the best of their class, and as Mr. Vining, besides pro- 
ducing them, has placed two of Shakespeare’s dramas on his stage, he 
deserves the support of educated playgoers. ‘“ Donna Diana”—a trans- 
lation and adaptation, by Mr. Westland Marston, of one of Moreto’s 
comedies—was put upon the boards very early in the year, and it gave 
Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Vezin an opportunity of showing their desire, 
if not their power, to assume important parts in the legitimate drama. 
Mrs. Vezin is well known to be a clever though in some respects a 
faulty actress, and she worked hard to make “ Donna Diana” successful. 
More satisfactory to us was the production of Mr. Watts Philips’s new 
play, “ Paul’s Return ; or, Goldsworthy’s Fortunes.” In this piece, Mr. 
Vining established his reputation as an efficient actor of serious as well 
as of comic parts; Mr. J. Nelson made his first appearance in town; 
and Miss Kate Saville, by her representation of the heroine, added 
another to ber long list of graceful assumptions. “The Comedy of 
Errors” served to introduce the Brothers Webb to the Princess’s 
audience, and this almost farcical work of Shakespeare’s, seen so 
rarely hitherto, was played for many weeks. “Light and Shadow,” 
an original drama, by Mr. H. R. Slous, has been the means of showing 
us that Mr. Dominick Murray is not an altogether unworthy follower 
in the steps of Mr. Robson. Almost the last play, produced at 
the Oxford Street theatre, was translated from the French of Casimir 
Delavigne, with the object of providing a new field for the display 
of Mademoiselle Stella Colas’ showy talents. 

At the Lyceum, “ Hamlet,” with scenery and appointments carefully 
and, we doubt not, very expensively prepared, has been the chief, indeed 
the only real, attraction of the season, Mr. Fechter’s performance has 
been so fully discussed, and its faults and merits so often set forth, 
that we need not speak of it here. What has chiefly charmed at this 
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theatre is the Ophelia of Miss Kate Terry. Its perfect grace and 
singular delicacy have been admired by all who saw it. It is the first 
really important part that Miss Terry has performed in London. Her 
work had previously been confined to the Lenas and Blanches of melo- 
drama. In these characters she was deemed rather pleasant than power- 
ful; but in Ophelia her success has been unqualified. It is to be 
hoped that Londoners may soon see her representation of Beatrice in 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” or her charming presentment of Juliet. 
Miss Terry’s physical force is not, we fear, great enough to enable her 
to play with complete success the most arduous of Shakespeare’s 
characters ; but if her Juliet be found wanting in tempest and whirl- 
wind of passion, its sweetness, its delicacy, and its perfect gracefulness 
will surely be approved. 

“Henry IV.,” though brought out on the boards of Drury with be- 
fitting splendour, could not secure a “run” of more than two months. 

‘At no theatre could it have been better cast. Mr. Phelps and Mr. 
Walter Montgomery are perhaps the very best Shakespearian actors of 
the day; and they were well supported. The scenery was brilliant ; 
the arrangements for the Battle of Shrewsbury were complete ; never 
have we seen so great a fight on the English stage. But the first part 
of “Henry IV.” will, we suppose, never be made popular with modern 
playgoers. ‘There is a fine field for the purposes of spectacle ; but the 
drama lacks that domestic, or half-domestic, interest which the taste 
of the times requires. 

At the Haymarket, on the 30th of April, Mr. Sothern made a third 
attempt—after “Bunkum Muller” and “ My Aunt’s Advice” had failed 
—to show that Lord Dundreary was not his only great part. “ David 
Garrick” was translated a few years ago from the French “Sullivan,” 
and was intended to be played by Mr. Leigh Murray ; so, at least, it 
is said. Mr. Murray, however, did not take possession of the play, and 
it was still in the hands of the adapter when he was told that Mr. 
Sothern wanted a new piece, entirely different from any in which he 
had before appeared. He wished to show his versatility; “David 
Garrick,” he thought, would prove it, and he was right. Though this 
clever adaptation has not kept possession of the Haymarket boards for 
more than sixty consecutive nights, it cannot be doubted that Mr. 
Sothern’s forcible acting of the principal character has answered the 
purpose for which it was produced. The play, too, has made popular an 
actress hitherto little known—Miss Nelly Moore. 

A very few evenings after the production of “ Garrick,” a drama bear- 
ing a resemblance to it came out at the St. James's. Mr. Boucicault’s 
“Fox Chase” had been held by Mr. Webster for some years, and it 
had already been acted in America. . It is clear, therefore, that however 
striking the likeness between it and Mr. Robertson’s play—and the 
likeness between them is not traceable throughout the entire work—it 
is in no part of it a copy or an imitation of that play. Whatever may 
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be said against Mr. Boucicault—however hard it may be right to hit 
the man who “has no friends”—it cannot be denied that he has often 
shown his knowledge of the tastes of British playgoers when other 
dramatists have failed to do so. The correspondence which lately took 
place between the writer of the “Fox Chase” and the manager of the 
St. James’s was not to the credit of the latter. 

In the early part of the season the managers of the Olympic had a 
prosperous trade. Since Whitsuntide they have not been so fortunate. 
The ‘ Ticket-of-Leave Man” had too long dragged its course, and the 
attraction of another piece, and that too of a novel character, by Mr. 
‘Tom Taylor was not strong enough to fill the theatre. “Sense and 
Sensation : a Morality,” was found too dull for the Olympic audiences. 
The style of thing, though new in England, was common enough in 
Germany. The novelty was ‘not an attractive novelty ; Germany and 
things German were not looked upon with favour; no one cared for 
“Sense and Sensation ;” and after four weeks of nightly failure it was 
withdrawn. At least two new actors made in this piece their first 
appearance in town. Messrs. Rignold and Coghlan might have done 
better in other characters than those they then assumed; we shall 
doubtless hear of them again. The “ Morality,” having been banished, 
the experiment of reviving a once popular burlesque was tried. 
“ Masaniello” had been greatly successful in 1857; thanks to the 
writing of Robert Brough and the acting of that master of tragedy in 
comedy, Frederick Robson. It was hoped that it would be successful 
now, and it might have been so had Mr. Robson been revived at the 
same time as ‘ Masaniello.” This, however, was not done. It was 
impossible to do it. The most original actor of his generation was 
even then upon the brink of a too early grave. <A clever actress of 
boys’ parts took the great comedian’s original characters; and if the 
lady failed what is there to wonder at? 

At the Adelphi, since Miss Bateman’s temporary retirement, Mr. 
Webster has been playing in his most popular characters. The revival 
of “Masks and Faces,” brought back to the Strand, from King Street, 
St. James’s, still in the full possession of her splendid powers, the 
inimitable Mrs. Stirling, whose Peg Woffington may now delight such 
playgoers as are detained in town this summer. 

We have thus briefly reviewed the chief theatrical events of the season. 
We have now a word to say about the players in and out of London. 
A new actor and a new actress have appeared in the town. Numerically 
these two are not a great addition to the list of dramatic artists; but 
it is probable that each of them will: make a name. Of Mr. Dominick 
Murray we have already spoken incidentally ; he is a comedian whose 
humour it may take some time to rightly appreciate. That he is a 
finished artist is very soon seen; that he is also a very forcible artist— 
not an altogether unworthy follower in Mr. Robson’s steps—will not 
perhaps be so soon conceded. The new actress is Miss Furtado, who 
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first appeared in a burlesque character at the Royalty, about Easter. 


‘The young lady has since been removed to Astley's, where she has been 


condemned to the performance of the most extravagant of sensation 
dramas. She shows so much promise, has indeed so much of sterling 
power, hardly yet made subject to her art, that she deserves to come— 
as come she must—to a West-End theatre. 

From the country there is no report of a coming actor. The players 
themselves say that their profession is not. what it was ; that young men 
of education do not now care to take to the stage as their life’s business. 
Be this as it may, one thing is certain—that there is a lack of young 
leading men. 

A weekly journal, the London Review, lately urged the want of good 
‘‘juvenile” actresses. Perhaps the want is not now so greatly felt as 
is that of good “juvenile” actors. Whether it is or no, it is more likely 
to be supplied. The Liverpool and Bristol theatres have each of them 
an actress of the highest promise. Miss Milly Palmer has been playing 
Juliet at Liverpool, aud if somewhat overweighted with the part, her 
faults have been forgiven because of her surprising success in other and 
lesser characters. At Bristol, Miss Madge Robertson has undertaken, we 
believe, no such ambitious work as the acting of Juliet ; but she has 
already proved herself a versatile, as well as a powerful and most natural 
actress. The ladies are both so young that they can well afford to wait 
till they are wanted; but in the presumed dearth of London players 
fitted to act-the “juvenile heroines” it is reasonable to suppose that they 
will be required very soon. 

We have given, in outline, the chief events of the past season. 

From the spectators’ point of view, it may be regretted that the 
change of performance at the London theatres is not more frequent. 
The regular attendance of town playgoers is too often sacrificed for the 
amusement of country visitors, as in the case of “Leah,” the “ Ticket- 
of-Leave Man,” and “Our American Cousin,” plays which began to be 
successful in other seasons than the one just over. But if a drama 
be kept upon the boards for a very lengthened period, it may be safely 
assumed that it is for the profit of the manager; and as a successful 
manager will be sure, at one time or another, to do more for the public 
and for the profession than one who is unsuccessful, the present state 
of the English stage may prove at last to be for our good. 
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PAUL ROMAINE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAINT FRIDESWIDE'S.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CHUNTERS AT HOME. 


“* AnD so I see Henry has not got the scholarship,” said Mr. Chunter, 
of Sloane Street, as he laid down the Times, open at the “ University 
Intelligence.” 

“Poor Henery!” ejaculated Mrs, Chunter, who was presiding over 
the matutinal tea-pot, “I’m quite sure he ought to have got it. Henery 
has more brains than half the young men who go up to Oxford, and 
80 Doctor O’Shea says.” 

“You may be quite sure, my dear,” says Mr. Chunter dogmatically, 
“that if Henry deserved the scholarship he would have had it. These 
things are simply decided by merit, and the best men have the prize ; 
besides, I always said you overrated the boy’s powers.” 

“Poor Henery!” cried Mrs. Chunter again, more plaintively than 
before, “he'll be dreadfully annoyed, poor fellow.” 

“J don’t think it'll hurt him much,” answered Mr. Chunter grufily ; 
“but let me have another cup of tea, Mrs. C., or the ’bus will be here 
before I’ve swallowed my breakfast.” 

From this little fragment of conversation it may be presumed. that 
Mr. Chunter, of Sloane Street, was not one of the Upper Ten Thousand, 
otherwise he would not probably have said ’bus when he spoke of the 
brown vehicle which called for him every morning at a quarter past 
nine. What Mr. Chunter was exactly, is a difficult question to answer. 
He was one of those mysterious class of persons who are ‘‘ something 
in the City.” I have reason to believe that. he had once done something 
in the coal way, that he had done a little in the gas way, and had even 
ventured a little in the oil and tallow way; but in what particular 
“way” Mr. Chunter was, at this period; I have no means of knowing. 
L believe that his name appeared “somewhere” in the City in connexion 
with the Jethyosaurus Insurance Company, “limited,” but whether this 
was Mr. Chunter's sole place of business, fame records not. He was, 
however, well off, and most respectable. That is what all his acquaint- 
ance said of him, he was so very respectable. He was one of those 
men whose coats are always well brushed, who wear light green waist- 
coats in summer, whose hats carry a look of respectability in the very 
broadness of their brims, whose boots are always shiny, and whose 
leather gloves never seem to get dirty. Mr. Chunter was fat too, and 
if not exactly “ well-liking,” he was at least most respectable. 

VOL. V. 2. 
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Mrs. Chunter was not an amiable woman, truth compels me to say so. 
She was a mournful, desponding sort of person, with a face puckered up 
into lachrymose wrinkles, a mouth perpetually drawn down at the corners, 
and two thin bunches of wiry ringlets which used to shake in sympathy 
with her mournful oscillations of her head. Why Mrs. Chunter was un- 
happy no one knew, nor do I believe that she really was unhappy at all, 
but she liked sighing and mourning and imagining troubles, better than 
meeting the real ones when they came, and so she poured out a tale of 
annoyances and vexations into the ears of her sadly bored friends, who 
were always prepared for her initiatory sigh and “ Ah! my dear, you can’t 
think how I’ve been worried lately!” Yet with all this, Mrs. Chunter was 
really an estimable woman ; she was an affectionate mother, though her 
daily parable was taken up against the sorrows which had come upon her, 
owing to her three children, in infancy and in later times ; the illnesses 
of her two daughters, and the anxieties caused by “her Henery,” as she 
always would pronounce that name, about whom you heard just now. 
Mrs. Chunter had a way of dressing herself in the most hideous and 
unbecoming dresses (only in the house, to be sure), saying that her dear 
girls must have proper clothes, but anything would do for her. “ And 
then, my dear, Mr. Chunter does worry so, and there’s no getting him 
to sympathize about the darlings’ dresses, and so, of course, it all comes 
upon me, and what to do at times I really don’t know.” 

In process of time Mr. Chunter departed to the City, and soon after 
the girls came down to breakfast, not having made their appearance 
during the rapid meal of Chunter pére. Honoria Chunter was one of 
those girls who are always called “fine ;” some people said she was too 
large, too bouncing, and that her brown eyes were too bold ; but these 
expressions savour too much of cynicism and ought of course never to 
be spoken of a young lady, who is never more than “ fine,” even if she 
be large. Honoria’s face, too, was really good, full of expression, and at 
times that expression was a very decided one. The young lady’s voice 
was somewhat of the loudest, as with her sister Clara she entered the 
breakfast-room exclaiming : “So Pa’s gone, I see.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said her mother dolorously, “and I dare say your 
Papa would have liked to see his girls before going.” 

“ Well, really Ma,” says Miss Honoria, sitting down to breakfast, 
“if Pa goes at such a ridiculously early hour he can’t expect us always 
to be down in time. Besides, this morning I was ready, but Clara was 
fidgeting about her dress ever so long before she would come down.” 

Now this statement was not altogether veracious; but Honoria often 
snubbed her sister, who had but lately “come out,” whereas Honoria 
had undergone the fatigues of two seasons, so, of course, it was quite 
right and proper; and Clara, being a quiet, timid little thing, said 
nothing to her sister’s snub, but took it meekly, as a younger sister 
should, Hse) 

Presently Clara took up the paper and said eagerly, “I wonder 
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whether it says about the Oxford scholarship, and whether Henry has 
got it?” 

“‘ No, my dear, poor Henery has not got the scholarship,” said Mrs. 
Chunter, with a mournful shake of her ringlets ; “but I am sure there 
must be some underhand cheating, or he must have got it, for he’s very 
clever and well read, and so much money, too, spent on his education, 
and everybody said he’d get it, and Doctor O’Shea said so.” 

“I know what Henry said himself,” says Miss Honoria, from her tea- 
cup; “he said he knew he should floor the papers well enough. That 
was the elegant expression he used, and it seems he was too certain, 
that’s all.” 

“I wonder when the poor boy will be back. I’m afraid he'll be 
dreadfully disappointed.” This in a tone of more than ordinary lachry- 
mosity from Mrs. Chunter. 

By and bye the subject of this conversation arrived, in the person 
of a young man, rather over-dressed, and with remarkably nonchalant 
manners. He was not good looking in spite of his careful “get up;” his 
hair, which was of an undecided tint, inclining towards red, was parted 
in the middle over a narrow brow. ‘Two small eyes looked out of a 
white face, one eye looking perpetually through the medium of an eye- 
glass, and a little more hair, still more undecided in tint and very weak, 
straggled about over the young gentleman’s cheeks. 

Mr. Henry Chunter walked very coolly into the room, and was 
greeted with: “My poor Henery! How sorry I am!” 

* Qh! you mean about the scholarship,” says the young man con- 
descendingly, “‘no I’ve not got it. Fact is, they set a lot of Iambics, 
and I can’t do Iambics, and so another fellar got it, you see.” 

“ And what are Iambics?” asks Mrs. Chunter. 

“Oh! nothing you can understand about.” 

“They must be something wonderful indeed, if Henry says he can’t 
do them,” remarks Miss Honoria, 

“Now don’t you chaff, Miss,” says Mr. Henry, arranging himself 
comfortably on the sofa, “because you know nothing about it. It don’t 
matter much about the scholarship, I’ve matriculated all right.” 

“ You’ve matric—” says Mrs. Chunter doubtfully. 

“Entered at the College, you know, and I shall go up to reside next 
October.” 

“But won’t your father expect to be consulted first?” asks his 
mother ; while Honoria tosses her head and says, “ Well, I’m sure !” 

“Oh! I'll make that all right, the governor likes a gentlemanly 
College, and St. Chrysostom’s is quite the cheese just now.” 

So saying Henry Chunter examines his boots, and plays casually with 
the assortment of lockets, gridirons, boats, and horse-shoes, which hang 
from his watch-chain. 

“ And what do you think of Oxford, Henry,” asks sister Clara. 

“Oh! it’s rather a jolly place, I should say; plenty of water you 
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know. And haven’t they got a good idea of a feed there! Piggy 
Henslow—you know Piggy was at school with me—well he’s up at 
Lincoln now, and he gave a spread at Boffin’s in the High, and it was 
no end good, the cider-cup’s first-rate ; I think I'll make some.” 

“How do you mean you met Mr. Henslow, when you say he’s at 
Lincoln?” asks innocent Mrs. Chunter. 

“At Lincoln College, mother ; only nobody talks about colleges or 
streets, they say Lincoln and Brasenose,and the High and the Broad,” 
explains Henry. 

“ Are you going with us to the botanic féte to-day, Henry?” asks 
Honoria. 

“ Ah, well, I don’t know, don’t think I shall. Won't be many gals 
there I expect. If you’ve got no one to go with I don’t mind though.” 

“Oh! you needn’t trouble ; Captain Halkett is going to call for us.” 

“Ah, then [ certainly shan’t go; hate that fellar Halkett, over- 
bearing sort of chap, hate over-bearing fellars.” 

“| know why,” says Miss Honoria, as the ladies retire to dress, 
“because the Captain shuts up poor Henry, to use one of his own 
expressions, and he can’t say a word in return.” 

And so they went to the gardens, and Captain Halkett, a gentleman 
with extremely black whiskers and moustache, acted the part of squire 
of dames. 

When Mr. Chunter returned to his Penates, his reception of Henry 
was not particularly cordial. That young gentleman, however was ex- 
tremely cool and self-contained, and worked strongly on his father’s weak 
point, by telling him that he had entered at a first-rate college, all 
gentlemen, several noble families he believed ; he was, he said, obliged 
to matriculate at once, as there was no room to spare, and the Master 
told him he would not get a chance later. So Mr. Chunter yielded with 
a grunt, and was, to use his son’s words, “ druv into a corner.” 

“T hope, sir, that you'll read hard till October,” said Mr. Chunter in 
conelusion, “ so that you'll be ready for the examinations, and all that, 
after the money your schooling has cost.” 

“Oh! I shall be all right,” says Henry, “ they'll find me up to them 
next time, I know. By the bye, father, I shall want some wine, you 
know, and that port of Corker’s won’t do to set before Oxford men.” 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW THEY TOLD THE GOOD NEWS AT INGLEFELL. 


INGLEFELL village is not an important place, so that the intelligent 
reader may be forgiven for not knowing that it stands in a very pretty 
part of the country, a few miles from the large and flourishing town of 
Grey Abbots. Not to know Grey Abbots would show gross ignorance 
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certainly, for it is a very important place, sends a member to Parliament, 
and being very near the cathedral town of Newhampton, and under the 
immediate eye of the Bishop of Newhampton has a large and influential 
population both clerical and lay. No one had been better known or 
more popular in Grey Abbots than the Reverend Reginald Romaine, 
incumbent of the principal church in the town. Mr. Romaine had been 
a popular man for several reasons: because he was well born and had 
Lord St. Elmo for a cousin ; hence the aristecracy of Grey Abbots liked 
him. Then he was rich and liberal with his money, hence most people 
liked him. And, finally, he was an accomplished scholar, and a brilliant 
talker in society, qualities which gained him respect and admiration as 
well in the pulpit as the drawing-room. 

During Mr. Romaine’s life and ministry at Grey Abbots, his wife 
and two children held a foremost place in the society of the neighbour- 
hood, so that a change from such a position was all the more severely 
felt. That change came, however; Mr. Romaine who had been a rich 
man, suddenly hecame a poor one, by the failure of a bank in which he 
had lodged large sums, and by the fraud of a man whose surety he 
had become in an evil hour. Sorrow and vexation hurried on a disease 
which had long threatened him, and with his death the greater part of 
the income of the Romaines ended. The blow was a cruel one to bear. 
Mrs. Romaine found herself, after a life accustomed to ease and gratified 
tastes, reduced to a very slender income, out of which she must support 
her son Paul, just completing his course at Eton, and her daughter. 
Maude, a girl of seventeen. Fortunately, however, Mrs. Romaine had not 
become a fine lady; wealth and ease had not made her neglect her duties 
as a mother, and as the wife of a clergyman, and now that the dark 
side of the picture was turned to her, she determined to do and to bear 
nobly whatever fortune might await her and her children. Changes 
came very fast upon one another. The grand home at Grey Abbots 
was left, the grand furniture sold, and Mrs. Romaine and Maude retired 
to Inglefell, some five miles distant from the town, where a pretty little 
cottage received the two mourners after their sorrows. 

It is early morning in this little cottage, and Mrs. Romaine sits by 
the open window, where the woodbine clusters, looking out upon the 
garden bright with such roses and wall-flowers as only a cottage-garden 
can produce. Near her, and busy with a vase of these same cottage- 
flowers is Maude, a fresh, fair little maiden, with smooth, glossy dark 
hair, very large and innocent eyes, and as bright a rose-bud of a mouth 
as one could find in all England. The black dresses and the look of 
subdued sadness on the faces of the mother and daughter tell plainly 
enough of their recent loss, but the first sting of anguish has passed 
away, and they have found that they may be as happy in their cottage 
home as they were in their town house, as happy as they can be now 
he is gone! On this particular morning, in spite of the fact that Mrs. 
Romaine’s hands are busy with her needle, and that Maude is arranging 
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flowers with a look as demure as a sister of charity, yet, in spite of all 
this, the two ladies are ag excited as they can possibly be, and a close 
observer would at once detect them if he only noted the furtive looks 
which Mrs. Romaine keeps casting towards the high road, and the 
tremulous way in which Maude holds her roses and sweet-briar. 

“Will the paper never come, Mamma?” exclaims Maude, at last 
throwing off the very transparent mask which she has been wearing. 

“Tt can’t be here for an hour yet,” says Mrs. Romaine, “the carrier 
never gets here till eleven, you know.” 

“Then Paul should have written, he must know how anxious we 
are ;” and Miss Maude commences a spirited hunt after an earwig which 
had appeared among the roses. 

“Yes, he might have written, I think,” says her mother, “but he 
always does what is right. Perhaps he was detained or engaged till 

‘after the post time. What is the matter, Maude; how you startled 
me ?” 

Miss Maude had suddenly relinquished the earwig chase, and had 
sprung up to the door, and thence darted into the garden. ‘I hear a 
horse galloping, Mamma,” she says through the window, “it may be 
some one with news, I’m sure it is.” 

A young man rides up to the gate as she speaks, and takes off his 
hat to the ladies. ‘Good morning, Mrs. Romaine ; good morning, Miss 


Maude,” says the horseman getting down and opening the gate, “I hope 
you'll excuse this early visit, but I thought I should like to tell you the 
good news first.” 

“Then Paul has gained—” Mrs. Romaine stops doubtfully. 

“Yes, he has got the scholarship ; see here is the Z'imes with the 
announcement.” And good-natured Tom Benson gives the paper into 
the ladies’ hands open at this paragraph : 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxford, June 2d. 
The scholarships at St. Chrysostom’s College have been this day awarded to : 
Mr. Paul Romaine, from Eton. . 
Mr. Charles Douglas, from Harrow. 
Prowime accessit—Mr. Percy Cheyne. 

“How good of you to bring us this news, Mr. Benson,” says Mrs. 
Romaine with sparkling eyes. 

“Not at all, not at all,” answers Tom, getting on horseback as fast 
as he can; “I congratulate you, I’m sure; always thought Romaine 
was a clever fellow. Good-bye, ladies;” and he is off directly, before 
they can ask him to come in. To speak truth they do not want him 
to come just then, they want to read the brief notice over again aloud 
to each other, and then to kiss each other, as women will, and to cry 
a little from sheer pleasure, and to wonder when their paragon, their 
phoenix Paul, will come back. 

“Now your dear father’s last wish can be fulfilled, my child,” Mrs. 
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Romaine says, when they have exhausted these matters; “Paul will be 
able to go to the University, which otherwise he could never have done ; 
he at least will not feel the weight of poverty as yet.” 

“O, I am so glad,” cries little Maude, clapping her little white hands. 
“TI know Paul will be a grand fellow at Oxford, and will get all sorts 
of prizes and things, and a fellowship at last !” 

If all these loving prophecies were fulfilled, how rich we should 
some of us be ! 

I am ashamed to say how little practising Maude did this day on 
the piano (not a first-rate one now), or how little of Gibbon’s “ Roman 
Empire” she read instead of her daily allowance of that work; the 
fact is, both mother and daughter were in a state of great restlessness 
till the arrival of Paul Romaine himself a short time before the 
dinner hour. If you have already drawn a portrait of this young 
man, depicting him as pale, thin, narrow-chested, and wearing spec- 
tacles, be pleased at once to make away with the caricature. Paul 
Romaine in his twentieth year was a tall, largely made man, over 
six feet high, with a great broad chest, and sinewy long arms. He was 
not handsome, strangely enough some people thought, for both his 
parents had been so, and little Maude, you know, was very pretty. Yet 
Paul’s face was far more likely to attract attention than that of many 
better-looking men. There was character strongly marked in the bold, 
dark eyes, in the finely-cut mouth, with lips rather too thin and too 
closely drawn together, in the broad smooth brow, in the whole face 
in fact. In looking at him, people would notice this, and would not 
see that his black hair was too long, or that his hands and neck were 
as brown as a gipsy’s. 

Paul Romaine received the loud plaudits of his mother and sister 
very quietly. ‘“ Never mind the honour now, dear mother,” said he, “I 
might have thought more of that once, now I look at it from a ‘filthy 
lucre’ point of view, as it enables me to go up to Oxford, and takes one 
drag off your little income.” 

“But we shall be very lonely without you, dear Paul,” Maude said 
a little sadly, and her voice was all the sweeter when it was sad, “ now 
we have nobody but you, you know.” 

“ Duty like necessity has no law but its own,” says Mr. Paul gravely— 
he was very grave for so young a man—* it will be better for me to be 
gaining the possible means of a future livelihood, than to be idling at 
home, and adding to your burden. Our little barque needs my broad 
shoulders to keep it afloat, not my great hulking weight to help to sink 
it, Maude dear,” 

“ And tell us all you think of Oxford,” said the mother, looking up 
lovingly, as only a mother can look into the bold, manly face which was 
towering up before her ; “I recollect the beautiful city quite well, I went 
there years ago with your dear father.” 

“It is a grand old place, beautiful now in the summer as fairyland, 
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with the bright trees down by Magdalen at the end of the High, and 
the sun slanting on the old gray fronts of the colleges. The romance 
wears off very soon, I suppose ; but one’s first glimpse of Oxford is very 
enchanting. I hadn’t much time to look about me though, as I was in 
the examination from ten till four each day, and came down here directly 
I had made my visit to the Vice-Chancellor, and had been matriculated. 
By the bye, that was awful nonsense; the old Vice-Chancellor looked 
very gruff, and said something in Latin which nobody understood, and 
then gave us each a copy of the statutes, bound in a flaming magenta 
covet, and we signed our names in Latin, and one fellow’s name was 
Harry and they didn’t know whether to Latinize it or not, and then we 
paid up some money and it was all over.” 

“You will have plenty of time before you go into residence,” said 
Mrs. Romaine, “ this is only the beginning of June, and the term com- 
, mences on the 8th of October I see by the almanack.” 

“ Yes, but we don’t meet till the 16th; the University term has no- 
thing to do with the College, so the Dean told me at St. Chrysostom’s. 
By the bye, I don’t like the looks of that man at all. He’s an oily, fat 
man, with a white face, and a soft, moist hand. He never looks you in 
the face when he’s near you, but at a distance gets you in the focus of 
his eye-glass which is for ever in his eye. He never speaks up at once 
like an honest man, but drawls out his words in a measured sort of way, 
and says ‘Ah,’ between each sentence, as though he were pumping up 
his words from a very deep well.” 

‘** What a horrid man !” cried Maude. 

“ My dears, do not think ill of him on so slight an occasion,” said 
gentle Mrs. Romaine; “his manner is against him, I dare say, but 
perhaps you will like him very much, Paul, when you get to know him 
better.” 

“T expect not, mother ; I think I know my man pretty well already.” 

“ At all events do not make him your enemy, try to make him like 
you.” 

“What! fawn upon him and be a humbug?” says Paul, shrugging 
his great shoulders. “ Well if he’s civil to me, I don’t suppose he'll 
find me anything but a gentleman. So we'll let Mr. Swade rest now, 
I think.” 

“Is Swade his name? What a very ugly name, to be sure,” said 
Maude, who espoused Paul’s side warmly in this matter. 

“He seems fond of it at all events,” replied her brother; ‘he calls 
himself Richard Swade Swade.” 

“There, let the poor man be, and come to dinner.” Mrs. Romaine’s 
patience was exhausted by the Swade controversy, and so they went to 
dinner. 


All through the summer and autumn there was much to be done in 
preparing for Paul’s departure, and the loving women liked to think it 
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more than it really was, that they might have the more to do for the 
dear one who was going away from them, though the term was only two 
months long, but then they never thought of that. During this time, 
however, they began to realize more clearly what it is to be poor. The 
res angusta domi often stared them in the face in a most cruel manner, 
when they wanted to buy some new thing or other for Paul, and that 
gentleman said decidedly, “ No, we can’t afford it, and can do very well 
without the thing, and we must keep the expenses down.” 

Perhaps Paul who knew exactly what their income was, understood 
the straitened state of their finances better than the others, for women 
while they have actually some money in hand, and see the bread and 
cheese on the table as usual, are inclined to ignore the idea of poverty, 
and to be hopeful as they always are, and to procrastinate with the stern 
truth as they generally do, and to trust in that pleasant fallacious 
feminine watchword, “ All will come right in the end.” Paul Romaine’s 
broad brow often grew dark as he considered the narrow means which 
were left them, and often he puzzled his brains to find some way of 
adding to their little store. But it could not be done yet, he must wait, 
he must work, gain honour, then work again for bread. 

So the roses bloomed and died at Inglefell, the leaves grew red and 
fluttered to their graves, the autumn winds sang a shrill song round 
the cottage eaves, and with the tears and kisses and loving wishes and 
promises to write very often which are given and will be given to the 
end of the chapter, Paul Romaine went up to Oxford. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
ST. CHRYSOSTOM’S, 


Sr. Curysostom’s Contras, Oxford, to which two of our friends have 
now betaken themselves, is one of the larger colleges, and contains with 
its bachelors, scholars, and commoners, considerably over a hundred men. 
In an intellectual point of view, St. Chrysostom’s, or as it is usually 
called at Oxford, St. Chrys’tom’s, does not hold a first-rate rank ; so that 
Balliol and Corpus, which pride themselves on a sort of monopoly of 
the Class Lists, are rather inclined to look down on St. Chrys’tom’s. In 
other respects, however, the College is very popular; it is gentlemanly ; 
you will find the names of a family on the books from father to son for 
generations, and those names are always those of gentlemen. In athletic 
prowess too, St. Chrysostom’s has always held a foremost place: on the 
river the well-known colours of the College crew are always seen at or 
near the winning-post ; in the hot cricket-fields along the Cowley road 
the St. Chrysostom’s eleven are always good players ; and at the “ grinds,” 
or athletic sports of the winter, the same success is invariably theirs. 

Paul Romaine and Henry Chunter when they took their seats in the 
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beautiful chapel of the College on the evening of their arrival had 
ample opportunities of observing the Dons under whose governance 
they now found themselves. As they dropped into chapel, one after 
another, Paul watched them with a critical eye. He fancied himself an 
accurate judge of character ; perhaps he was, though it is a pet notion 
of many young men. The Master of St. Chrysostom’s, the Rev. Doctor 
Benison, who entered his place first, was a gray-haired, stout, amiable- 
looking man, with a weak face, and double gold spectacles. Every one 
knows, or at least they ought, that a Head of a college has nothing to 
do ; and, therefore, his qualifications for the office need not be extensive. 
Most Heads have distinguished themselves as young men, and have, 
through patronage and popularity, dropped into their “otium cum 
dignitate” at last. Dr. Benison had not been remarkable for anything ; 
but being well connected, rich, and inoffensive, was just the man to be 
_ elected to the Mastership, and was elected accordingly. 

The real ruler of the College was the Dean, the Rev. Richard Swade 
Swade, who, with his gold eyeglass securely fixed in his right eye, sur- 
veyed from his reading-desk the assembled College with an expression 
which, to say the least of it, was not prepossessing. As Paul Romaine 
looked towards him, and saw the unctuous smile which something or 
other had called up on the Dean’s white lips, his previous dislike to the 
man returned with all its former force now increased ten-fold. Just then, 
a young man, in a dainty white surplice, and bright new crimson hood, 
which was allowed to hang carelessly (that is arranged carefully) over his 
right arm, entered the chapel. He was very handsome, with light waving 
hair and long whiskers, and his white hands were profusely adorned with 
rings. This was Mr. Frederick St. Albyn, a young man of good family, 
who was reported to be heir to a peerage if certain objectionable people 
died in due course, and who was known in Oxford for his love of dress, 
his elegant manners, his laziness, and his Latin prose. 

The three remaining tutors took their places almost together, just 
before the service commenced. One, a large-heade! man, with grizzled 
hair which was stuck up on all sides like “ quijls upon the fretful 
porcupine,” was Mr. Tillotson, the Bursar, a nervous, retiring personage 
who stammered when spoken to suddenly. Near him sat a little man, 
with a white face, and small ferret-like eyes, which he never removed 
from his prayer-bock during the service, making the responses in a slow 
and somewhat nasal tone, which could be heard disagreeably above the 
voices of the rest. The Rev. Peter Smee was not popular in the College ; 
he was offensively picus, he carried his piety about with him like a tract, 
and offered it to every one he met. The cut of his coat, the spotless 
whiteness of his tie and face, and the measured stretch of his small, and 
(it must be said) rather crooked legs, all said as plainly as possible: “If 
you are worldly, or sinful, or particularly jovial, keep away from me— 
TI am pious.” 

One more portrait, and you will have all the Dons of St. Chry- 
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sostom’s before you, as Paul Romaine had as he sat in chapel. It is 
not, it must be confessed, the portrait of a handsome man. A tall, thin, 
ungainly personage, with a large, ill-kept black beard, and grizzled hair 
that had apparently known no brush for days, with a pair of keen good- 
humoured eyes which twinkled shrewdly through his spectacles, and 
were surmounted by bushy, fierce-looking eyebrows. Such was Thomas 
Barker, whose appearance was neither very clerical nor very intellectual ; 
and yet the highest honours of the University had fallen to the share 
of this eccentric man; and the rough bearded, out-spoken Barker had 
gained in his time the Craven Scholarship, the Newdigate, the Latin 
Essay and a First Class. Every one in Oxford knew “Tommy Barker 
of St. Chrys’tom’s.” Most men knew his eccentric manners, his rouhg, 
rugged ways, and some few knew also, and appreciated, the real kind- 
heartedness which lay hidden beneath that uncouth chrysalis. His queer, 
bold sayings on all kinds of subjects were quoted at many a College 
common-room, and “Tommy Barker’s last” was always well received. 
Some few shook their heads as is the fashion with some very wise 
people, and hinted that Barker of St. Chrysostom’s was a doubtful 
character, a believer in unorthodox creeds, and an unbeliever in orthodox 
dogmas; some went so far as to say that he was an unbeliever 
altogether, and ought to be deprived of his Fellowship; but then 
these were the stricter Christians, and their sentiments were natural. 

Paul found that the rooms assigned him were comfortable, though by 
no means luxurious ; his narrow means could allow of no extravagance 
in furniture, or indeed in anything. The rooms suited him very well, 
however ; they were high up among the gable roofs of the College ; and 
from his windows, back and front, he could see the sky uninterruptedly, 
and not far off rose the glorious spire of St. Mary’s, whose mighty 
chimes rang out clear and loud to Paul’s ear as he sat by his open 
window. 

For the first night or two after his arrival, Paul stayed long at his 
window, and looked up fixedly into the still blue sky, bright with stars ; 
and his thoughts flew, as only such airy things as thoughts know 
how to fly, to Inglefell Cottage, miles and miles away, and to the 
quiet, gentle mother at home, and to bright-eyed, merry little Maude, 
and jall the scenes of their new home. Though a great: strong fellow, - 
over six feet, rather rough sometimes, and given to using strong language 
(very objectionable language, some people said), yet Paul had in him 
as strong and tender a vein of sentiment as any young girl at a 
boarding-school, except that his was real sentiment, not milk and water 
sentimentality. He could sit and dream at times, when he was not 
working, and build sunny “Chateaux en Espagne,” and write poetry 
too, and sometimes it was not very bad. But with all this, our friend 
could not endure a professional sentimentalist, a man of the sad 
countenance brotherhood, with limp collar, mournful eyes, and an oft- 
used pocket-handkerchief. He used to say in his dogmatic way, “A man 
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that can’t be sentimental sometimes ought not to live, but a man that’s 
always so, ought never to have been born.” 

And so Paul looked at the calm October sky, and thought of what 
the dear ones were doing at home, till a knock came to his door and 
disturbed him, and there entered a young man with fair hair and laugh- 
ing blue eyes, and the most pleasant face that Paul ever recollected to 
have seen. 

“T don’t know whether you remember me, Romaine,” said the visitor, 
holding out his hand, “I was up trying for the scholarship when you 
were the lucky man.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember you now,” said Paul, returning the friendly 
grasp of his companion’s hand, “you were honourably mentioned, L 
think ; it’s a pity you didn’t lick the Harrow man.” 

“TI did as well as I expected,” said Percy Cheyne, sitting down in 
Paul's favourite arm-chair, “ better, too, in fact. How do you like this 
place ?” 

“ Well, you see,” answered Paul, smiling, “I hav’n’t seen much of it 
yet, but what I have seen I like very well. Of course one can’t judge 
of the men; but they don’t much matter to me, as I don’t expect to 
know many.” 

“Why, you're not going to be a hermit, are you?” 

“Oh, no! Only I can’t give wines and spreads and so on now, and 
I don’t choose to go to other men’s if I don’t invite them again, and 
I suppose acquaintances are not kept up here without that sort of thing, 
any more than they are anywhere else.” 

As he spoke a shade passed over Paul’s face, he was for the first time 
realizing poverty, a word he had not known at Eton, where, with plenty 
of money, and among extravagant sons of the noblest and wealthiest 
families, he had lived in the same style as the mad-cap lords and younger 
sons with whom he associated. 

Percy Cheyne’s quick eye saw the darx shade, and understood the 
rather scornful tone of his companion. ‘A proud fellow, with little 
money,” he thought, “‘and I should say a deuce of a bad temper.” 

“You are the first man that has called on me as yet, Cheyne,” said 
Paul presently ; “who have you seen, give me a bird’s-eye view of St. 
Chrys’tom’s as you have seen it ?” : 

“Oh, I don’t know anybody worth speaking of yet. I was at a wine 
at Denbeigh’s rooms last night, and saw eight or ten in-college men. 
One man was an Honourable, I find; Allington, son of somebody or 
other, I forget who.” 

“ He was at Eton; I remember him,” said Paul ; “‘ he’s Lord Trefoil’s 
son, a sort of ‘Haw, demmit’ kind of fellow, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he seemed rather in that line, took up the supercillious style 
of business rather heavily. There was a Jewey-looking card there too, 
Slowman they called him, a mild softening of Solomon, no doubt. He 
seemed an awful cad, and drank more liquor than any two other men. 
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There was only one worse man present, a fellow named Stropper, and he 
certainly is a most tremendous snob, I shouldn’t have expected to firtd 
such a specimen in Oxford.” 

“Oh, there are snobs everywhere, depend upon it. But hang it, 
Cheyne, your description isn’t altogether prepossessing ; was the whole 
wine made up of these cads ?” 

“No, there were lots of very jolly men, only I.can’t recollect their 
names now ; these fellows caught my attention, that’s why I mentioned 
them. And to tell you the truth, Romaine, I thought you'd sooner hear 
of a fellow whom you could slang, than about ‘nice men,’ who are ‘all 
our fancy painted ’em,’ you know.” 

“You think I’m Diogenes, then, I suppose.” 

‘* Well, perhaps a little in that line, but you’ve got a precious com- 
fortable tub of your own here, where I'll often look in, if you'll let me. 
And now I must be off to Balliol. My rooms.are not far from your's ; 
number four, one pair, five, if you can understand the formula of the 
porter. Mind you come and look me up soon.” 

Paul was greatly taken with this man. His frank, free-spoken words, 
his honest open face, made a favourable impression on our friend’s mind ; 
who, to say truth, was not usually pleased with people at the first glance. 
He was wise in some matters beyond his years, and by no means 
believed the world was a paradise, seen through coutewr de rose spec- 
tacles, and peopled with innocent Adams and Eves, without any 
suspicion of a serpent. Paul saw more serpent than anything else 
in the world. He-was cynical, you will say. Perhaps he was; some 
events in a man’s life will make him cynical, that is, will make him 
see the world in its nakedness, without any gew-gaws or bedizening. 
We all know how charming old Lady B. looks at an evening party ; 
but see her at the toilet, and it is verily monstrum horrendum! So 
with the world ; see it in its go-to-meeting-dress, pious, oily, unctuous, 
how good it seems! See it in its evening-dress, how fair, how perfumed ; 
rather indelicate perhaps, but never mind, so agreeable! And see it au 
natural, all the paint off, all the piety put away, all the stiffening out 
of the petticoats, it is not a pleasant sight, believe me. Paul Romaine 
had seen something of this; he had seen a good and affectionate 
father ruined, and by that ruin his own family impoverished, through 
a “friend,” one of those strange people whom we are unfortunate enough 
to pick up in the world, and who end by robbing us; and they are 
called friends ; surely the English language is weak, if it provides no more 
suitable name for them! At Eton, too, Paul had seen a good deal of that 
incipient life which every great public school produces, and so on the 
whole he was as Percy Cheyne had shrewdly guessed, rather inclined to 
the tenets of the Philosopher of the Tub. As Paul fell into the routine 
of daily life at St. Chrysostom’s, he became aware of certain facts hitherto 
unknown. First, he learnt that Oxford in the winter term and to a 
freshman, is by no means the delightful place which a great many 
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people imagine it. It always rains at Oxford if it does anywhere, and 
when morning after morning the noisy chapel-bell awoke Paul to a 
scene of gray sky, drearily dripping rain, and a wet slushy quad, his 
enthusiasm for Oxford went down several degrees. He realized another 
fact too, which was this: though poverty at Oxford is by no means 
looked on as a disgrace, and is never sneered at, yet Paul soon saw 
that a vast distinction is made between the rich, or even the moderately 
moneyed men, and the professedly poor. No very poor man, unless in 
rare instances when he happens to be an accomplished buffoon or first- 
rate singer ever frequents many wine-parties or the like, for the very 
excellent reason that he is not asked. The man who can’t afford to 
give such entertainments himself, or to subscribe liberally to those 
endless subscriptions which are always going about a college, very soon 
finds his acquaintances drop off into mere nodding automatons, and 
the familiar words, “Come to wine to-night,” or “Come to my rooms 
after Hall,” are heard no more. 

Somehow or other the character of a man’s income, like his pursuits, 
are pretty well-known over the College, and if you ask what kind of 
man Jones is, you will probably hear: “Oh, he’s rather a jolly fellow, plays 
a good hand at whist, he seems to have plenty of coin.” ‘ And Brown $” 
“He’s a slow man, nobody knows him, you know; always mooning 
about Magdalen Walk.” ‘And what sort of fellow is Robinson?” “ He'll 
be in the boat for certain, he was stroke of the Radley eight, and a 
splendid oar they say.” So easily is a reputation earned! At St. 
Chrys’tom’s intellectual superiority was not so often talked about, 
except among the Dons, as a man’s skill as an oar or a cricketer ; but 
occasionally you might hear that Vincent was a “cheese” in composi- 
tion, and was a safe first in “Mods,” or that Taylor might take an 
easy second in “Greats,” if he would but read. Men’s positions and 
qualifications being thus known in College, Paul Romaine’s poverty 
was not likely to remain a secret. The men who called on him saw 
at once from the character of his rooms and their furniture that he 
was not a college Croesus ; but to allow of no misunderstanding, Paul 
usually told such men as he chose to speak too beyond the mere 
common-places of civility, that he was a poor man. _ He was not proud 
of his poverty, but he was too proud to allow men to think he was 
ashamed of it, so he told them of it at once with a sort of grim satis- 
faction. Most of the men who had called on Paul, and who were quite 
the ordinary stamp of young men, mere raw material, with very little 
stuff in them, these were rather puzzled by Romaine’s manners. 

“He’s a queer dry sort of card, that Romaine,” said M‘Anstie, the 
stroke of the St. Chrys’tom’s eight, “he says no end of rum things, half 
of which I don’t see ; but then I don’t go in for that sort of thing.” 

“T’ll tell you what, Mac,” said Anderson, another of the crew, “he's 
got precious muscles in those long arms of his, or ’'m much mistaken ; 
we must have him in the boat.” 
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“ Yes, if he'll pull ; but the scholars generally want to read, and won't 
take to boating. However, if he'll come, I'll turn out Rogers, and put in 
Romaine in his place.” 

“What! turn out melancholy Jaques? No, that'll never do, Mac ; 
why, man, he’s one of the best oars in the boat.” 

“Yes, but he’s such a gloomy beggar,” said M‘Anstie, “always by 
himself, or growling out something or other unlike everybody else.” 

“Never mind that, old fellow,” replied Anderson, in whose rooms 
this talk took place, “when he’s in the boat, melancholy Rogers pulls 
like grim death, and we can’t spare him, there'll be a vacancy soon, only 
mind you bottle Romaine all right.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A LITTLE BIT OF OXFORD “ STILL-LIFE.” 


By a somewhat similar law of Nature, I suppose, as that by which 
water finds its own level, certain persons always drop down into the 
groove which is intended for them, and go on sliding in that groove 
through life. Mr. Henry Chunter, guided by this law of Nature, very 
soon became merged in the fastest set in college—a set of men who 
prided themselves on the wine which they drank, the cigars which they 
smoked, and the loo which they played. They were fond of confessing 
that they never read, they managed to shuffle through the college 
lectures in some way or other, getting up their work with a “crib” 
five minutes before the lecture time, and absenting themselves when- 
ever it could possibly be done. In the schools, these worthies contri- 
buted largely the number of “ ploughs” which attend every examination, 
and were, in consequence, regarded by the Dons with an evil eye; they 
were rich men, however, as a rule, or they would not have been tolerated ; 
but they did the college good with their money, while they did it harm 
in a hundred other ways. The eyes of authority were fixed closely on 
them nevertheless, and when any of the set were actually caught tripping, 
“the quality of mercy” did not appear in his case. The chief leaders of 
this set were Stropper, Clinton, Hawkins and Devereux ; and it was in 
the last gentleman’s rooms that a large wine-party had assembled on 
the night of the fifth of November. Devereux’s rooms were some of 
the largest and best in college. The oak-panels were covered with 
handsome prints, chiefly representing dogs, horses, and sporting scenes, 
A man’s tastes may be roughly, though pretty accurately, arrived at by 
looking at his pictures at Oxford. Over the mantel-piece, on which were 
carved figures of the four Evangelists, appeared somewhat incongruously 
a rack filled with hunting-whips, fishing-rods, two pairs of boxing-gloves, 
and some single-sticks. Round a long table on which was set three or 
four kinds of wine in large quantities, with sach dessert as the season 
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afforded, some eighteen or twenty men were seated, some few lounging 
on the sofa and easy-chairs by the fire. Among this company were 
Henry Chunter, Percy Cheyne, and Paul Romaine. The first two were 
already acknowledged members of the “The Phlegethon Club,” as they 
called themselves: Paul had. been invited by Devereux, who found it 
politic to see what freshmen were like, especially what their purses were 
like. ’ Sage) 

Few things are more utterly slow and stupid than an Oxford “ wine” 
at its commencement. ‘The men don’t talk, or if they do, only in 
jerky sentences; every faculty is merged in drinking: the larger the 
party, the more dull its opening proceedings, As the wine is drunk, 
however, conversation begins, and now tke opposite extreme is arrived 
at. Every one talks at once, and the loudest and most persistent has 
the best audience. “Chaff,” that quality in which young England, and 
especially young Oxford excels, begins to flow freely; puns more or 
less incomprehensible are made, each attempt being followed by loud 
cries of “Turn him out!” “Open the window, some fellow, it’s really too 
oppressive!” Paul didn’t say much, being a stranger to nearly all the 
the men present, who didn’t trouble themselves to introduce. themselves. 
Devereux, the host, a pale effeminate man, with drooping suspicious-look- 
ing eyes, said a few polite common-places, and then Paul was left to 
“eat, drink,” and “be merry” if he could. 

“T tell you what, Stropper,” said Devereux presently, “ this port isn’t 
half bad, let’s have some mulled.” 

“ All right,” said Stropper laconically, and went on with his figs. 

Loud shouts of ‘ William” now re-ochoed through the quad, till a 
scout arrived, not however before many interjections in the shape of 
“Hang that beggar, why doesn’t he come,” had been lavished on the 
night air. William came at last, and departed with two bottles of fine 
‘old crusted port” to the common-room, where it was to be converted 
into a hot, spiced, and very potent liquor. 

“Do you think there'll be any row, it’s town and gown, you know ?” 
asked Percy Cheyne. 

“Qh, no, it’s quite gone out of late, there’s no lark at all now,” said 
Clinton. 

“They seem to keep it up more at Cambridge, I fancy.” 

“Yes, because they’ve got those bargee fellows, and they’re devils to 
fight. Besides they are not half so sharp down upon you there, as they 
are up here ; their Proctors are a mere joke to ours.” 

“I hope there will be a row to-night, though,” continued Percy 
Cheyne, “I want to see a good town and gown.” 

“There might be, it’s all a chance. If lots of Varsity men go out 
there’s pretty sure to be a mill somewhere,” said Clinton. 

“ Well, I'll tell you what, you fellows,” said Mr. Chunter, who was 
somewhat red in the face and husky in speech, “if any c-cad c-comes 
humbugging us he’ll get it h-hot, so I tell you.” 
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A roar of laughter greeted this direful threat, and Mr. Chunter’s 

next neighbour patted him violently on the back in return for his 
“plucky sentiments,” a proceeding which caused that gentleman to 
cough in.a very violent and uncomfortable manner. 

“Shall you fight, Stropper, old boy?” asked Hawkins of his 
companion. 

“ No, I think I shall run away,” said Stropper. 

This was received with another laugh, for Stropper was the acknow- 
ledged ‘buffoon of the party. He was a stout, short man, with a white 
unwholesome face, plentifully garnished with pimples, a little straggling 
moustache which seemed to be affected with some indecision as to what 
colour it should be, and an eye-glass which invariably fell out of his eye 
as soon as it was put in. Paul Romaine looked at the puny figure of 
Mr. Chunter, and the more developed though equally ungainly frame 
of Mr. Stropper, and as he looked could not conceal the contempt and 
dislike which every well-bred men instinctively feels when thrown into 
the society of a snob. No one, however, noticed Paul’s curling lip, nor 
would they have cared about it had they seen it; but as for Paul him- 
self, he felt supremely uncomfortable, and a wild desire seized him to 
kick out several of the company then and there, without any reason or 
cause being assigned ; highly absurd conduct, of course, but then Paul 
was not yet one-and-twenty, had been at Eton, and wasn’t sufficiently 
strong in the stomach as yet to bear the nausea of snobbism. 

“ Listen,” said Clinton, when the mulled port had been duly drunk, 
“there’s a bit of a row going on apparently, don’t you hear the cads 
shouting? Let’s go out and see what’s up.” 

The suggestion was agreed to by several of the party, and hastily 
throwing on their caps and gowns, the latter tied securely round their 
waists by the long streamers which distinguish a commoner’s gown from 
a scholar’s, they sallied forth ten or twelve strong to the High Street, 
whence loud shouts and yells were proceeding. 

Now a town and gown row at Oxford has been of late years @ 
very tame affair; so that the anxious mothers and nervous relatives 
generally, who picture their darling returning with two black eyes, a 
damaged nose, or perhaps a broken head, resulting from a series of 
spirited encounters with gigantic and pot-valiant townsmen, really agitate 
themselves needlessly in most instances, as the fighting is very small, 
and the row mainly consisting of yelling, hooting, swearing, squeezing, 
and rushing madly up and down the various streets, till a descent of 
the Proctors or special constables occurs and weeds out a few of the 
principal offenders among the gownsmen and the town. Occasionally, 
however, there is a good deal of hard fighting, and as that part of the 
community known as “The Town” know no mercy or rules of warfare, 
any unfortunate University man who happens to be caught alone, or 
to be knocked down, stands a very good chance of being killed unless 


rescued in time by his brethren. Such was the case some few years 
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ago, when two Wadham men were caught by the mob as they were 
returning quietly from a friend’s room, and being overpowered by the 
manly town (the odds being about fifty to two), one of them, in con- 
sequence of the kicks of his foes, got concussion of the brain, and I 
believe died from the injury which he received. 

It chanced that on this particular fifth of November, the fiery zeal 
of the ignobile vulgus had waxed very warm, and as many University 
men, mostly flushed with wine, had also come out, a really good row 
was anticipated. This became evident to the party of which Paul made 
one, as they entered the High near St. Mary’s Church. The town had 
mustered very strong, and were continually raising their gathering cry 
of “Town, Town!” Troups of very rough-looking fellows were stand- 
ing at every corner, and blocking up the pavement, making remarks on 
passing university men of a highly objectionable character. 

“They'll make a rush directly,” said one of Paul’s party, “ keep in a 
line-and let’s break through ; hold on to my arm, Romaine.” 

So saying, and forming a line which stretched across the pavement, 
they proceeded up the High. Not far, however; for the few stragglers 
who were shoved out of the way retreated to the main body of the town 
with loud shouts, and just as they arrived beneath the ugly walls of All 
Saint’s Church, a loud shout of “Town, Town! Give it em!” was 
followed by a furious charge on the part of the crowd. In a minute 
our friends loosened arms, and cleared for action. Down came the cads 
shouting and swearing as is their wont, and were confronted by Hawkins, 
Clinton, Curzon, and Paul Romaiue, the rest closing up behind. Haw- 
kins, a huge, burly man, with red whiskers, sent one irate townsman 
reeling among his friends, by one blow well planted in the chest. The 
next moment Paul was swept away from his companions and struggling 
alone among the crowd. The situation was a novel one; but Paul was 
not only as bold as a lion, but loved fighting as well as any Irishman at 
Donnybrook Fair. So throwing back the large sleeves of his scholar’s 
gown which cramped his movements, he planted his back against the 
railings of All Saints’ and glared fiercely on the crowd, who were plung- 
ing and surging around him. He saw they were cowards, and knew that 
numbers were all he had to fear. A smart blow on the cap from a stick 
showed him that the onset had begun, so, metaphorically speaking, he 
drew his sword, and threw away the scabbard, and turning on his 
cowardly assailant, threw out one of his long, muscular arms, and catch- 
ing the hero of the stick full upon the lower jaw, landed him safely in 
the road with a crash which was sufficiently audible to all. The first 
blow, like the first taste of blood animates to fresh onslaught, so now 
Paul's long arms went out true and straight from the shoulder, and 
usually did some execution. Though he kept his back well up to the 
railings, and managed to keep his foes from getting in at his face, yet it 
was hot work, and Paul found himself getting exhausted, when on his 
fingling ears, smote the welcome cry of “Gown, Gown, to the rescue !” 
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and back went the mob right and left, as a strong detachment of St. 
Chrys’tom’s men, headed by Percy Cheyne, charged in among them. 

“Well done, Romaine, I saw you warming the cads,” cried Percy, as 
he seized our friend's arm, “come along, there's a jolly row in the Turl, 
and they want help.” 

Down Turl Street they went, fighting their way through the crowd 
with some difficulty, and arrived before the gates of Lincoln where a 
strong stand was being made by the town. As they rushed forward 
to the scene of action, a blow from behind knocked Paul's cap over his 
eyes, and he might have fared ill in this momentary dilemma; but 
Perey Cheyne catching the aggressor, a red-nosed ostler, by the neck, 
and exerting a sudden effort of strength, pitched him suddenly among 
his friends with so much violence, that he fell helpless, and didn’t seem 
in a hurry to rise again. Paul with his gown torn and his cap battered 
was again separated from his companions; for his impetuous nature led 
him to forget the great secret of a town and gown fight, viz, to keep 
all together. The short separation, however, was fruitful in an adventure 
which afterwards led to many important events in the young man’s career. 
He was going along with the crowd, occasionally exchanging a blow or 
two, but mostly carried along with the stream, when his indignant eye 
beheld a University, man leaning against the wall at the top of Brasenose 
Lane, hardly beset by three cads, and evidently much exhausted. He 
was striving to guard himself from their united attack, his cap was off, 
and his head and face were bloody. Dashing forward, and totally reck- 
less as to consequences, Paul threw himself like a large cricket-ball into 
the group, and shouting in no gentle voice, “ You infernal cowards,” 
dealt the foremost of the assailants so cruel a blow in the face as to 
stretch him bleeding and cursing in the kennel. The other two held 
off at the sight of Paul’s long arms, and dark passionate face, and he 
was enabled to join the gownsman, who was pale and exhausted, and 
who staggered as he tried to pick up his broken cap. 

“T’m afraid you're hurt,” said Paul; “have the blackguards done 
you any harm?” 

“JT think my head’s rather queer,” answered his new friend; “I 
don’t feel quite right on my legs; one cad hit me with a life-preserver, 
I think.” 

“Infernal coward!” muttered Paul again ; “can I do anything for 
you, I shall be delighted to help you?” 

“Thanks, if you would help me down to Christ Church, I should be 
very much obliged, for I really don’t think I can walk alone,” 

He staggered again as he spoke, and Paul almost feared he would 
faint. Taking his arm, the Christ Church man said: “ You can keep 
off the cads well enough, I think; you gave that beggar no end of a 
crack just now.” 

“Qh! we shall do very well,” said Paul cheerfully, “see the crowd's 
clearing off ; the Proctors are coming, I expect.” 
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It was even so. As they emerged again into the High, the velvet 
sleeves and white bands of the Senior Proctor were visible among the 
broken crowd, his bull-dogs being busily occupied in collecting the 
gownsmen about him, all of whom were being sent back to college, and 
some delivering up their names and colleges with a view to a further 
inquiry. Paul and his companion reached Christ Church without 
molestation, for the Junior Proctor was abroad in St. Old’s, the street 
leading down to Christ Church, and the fighting was quelled. 

“I’m awfully obliged to you for coming with me,” said the Christ 
Church man, when Paul had safely landed him in his rooms in Peck- 
water Quad; “I shall go to bed, for I feel very seedy after this 
knocking about. Will you come and breakfast with me to-morrow at 
nine, then we can talk over our adventures? Ask for Challoner’s rooms, 
if you don’t recollect the way.” 

Paul accepted the invitation and went back to college, none the 
worse for his fighting, and very well pleased at his last achievement. 
All the rest of the party with whom Paul had started had before this 
retired to their rooms. Their prowess had not been of an extensive 
order, though some of them were loud in their own"praises. Mr. Henry 
Chunter’s behaviour had been of the very mildest and most unheroic 
character. He had, being urged by his friends, attacked a very small 
cad, who so far from succumbing to his might, had made Mr. Chunter’s 


nose bleed, and otherwise greatly discomposed him. Stropper, after 
having his eye-glass broken by a‘democratic bargee of ferocious aspect, 
had retired into a shop, and thence to college with all convenient haste. 
So the town and gown fight ended, with a few broken windows, and a 
few broken heads, a great deal of noise, and very little glory. 


(To be continued.) 















ON QUACKS. 
BY HERBERT GRAHAM. 






Quaokery is not confined to the medical profession. The self-styled 
professors, and doctors holding American diplomas, who with loud- 
sounding trump proclaim the unfailing efficacy of their life-preserving 
pills, and health-restoring liquids, are pretty generally known to be 
impostors; and yet, strange to say, they often succeed in amassing 
princely fortunes through the gullibility of a “discerning public,” at 
the expense to their victims of empty pockets and ruined constitutions. 
These, however, will be shunned by every man possessed of the slightest 
modicum of common-sense, for they show themselves to be quacks by 
the very means which they adopt to bring themselves into notice. 

But quackery assumes other forms. In the legal profession there 
are many quacks, and here too quackery thrives. People will persist in 
allowing themselves to be played upon; they will continue to patronize 
quacks when they might be served better, and at considerably less cost, 
by employing respectable, honest practitioners. And when they at last 
discover their great mistake, they turn round, and in unmeasured terms 
denounce the whole of the legal profession as swindlers and cut-throats. 
The term an “honest lawyer” is deemed a paradox, and that even by 
men who ought to know better. 

Legal quacks are, perhaps, more numerous than any other class, 
but they are not a whit less detestable. It is they who have given 
a bad name to one of the most honourable professions to which a 
man can devote himself—a profession that has made English litera- 
ture the admiration of the world. Legal quacks are generally very 
acute men—men who know a thing or two which most people don’t 
know. They very often thrive famously ; for it is a leading principle 
with them to consult their own interests before those of their clients. 
They always take care of “number one.” No matter what happens to 
their clients provided they themselves profit. They eat the oysters, 
and generously hand their clients the shells. Artful spiders, entrapping 
innocent and harmless flies into their meshes, to be released only when 
the last drop of blood has been sucked. They are continually setting 
people by the ears; raising dissension and strife where there was 
previously unity and peace. Cunning scoundrels too, they almost 
always contrive to effect their object without rendering themselves 
amenable to the criminal law, their familiarity with which enables 
them to keep out of its grasp. How many families have been ruined 
by them ; how many sparks of resentment blown into inextinguishable 
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fires of animosity and deadly hate? And for what? For a little of the 
world’s dross—“ filthy lucre.” With good name—the immediate jewel 
of men’s souls—emolument and honour, on the one hand; and with 
men’s ever-echoing curses, and a pile of gold on the other, how many 
have chosen the latter, and thus given themselves body and soul to the 
devil? Of the trusts which are committed to lawyers, the outer world 
knows little or nothing. The innumerable instances in which these are 
discharged in all fidelity and honour are likewise unknown, unless to 
those immediately concerned. Their temptations are so very great that 
it is scarcely a matter for wonder that so many find them irresistible : 
the wonder is rather the other way. For one who has fallen in his 
weakness we have pity; but for the low, villanous, sordid wretch, 
who deliberately sets himself out to prey upon others—a human 
blood-sucker—we have nothing but detestation and abhorrence. _ 
Quackery is also to be found, and not rarely, under the mask of 
religion. Of all forms which quackery assumes, this, we think, is the 
most abhorrent. However much we may dislike a man’s conduct, yet, if 
we find him acting up to his avowed principles, to that extent we have 
a respect for him. He practises that which he preaches. But is there 
anything more detestable, besides being sinful, than to see a man enter 
the pulpit on Sunday in the sacred robes of a servant of God, to hear 
him denouncing sin and sinners in unmeasured terms, and grow eloquent 
on the beauty of holiness, when you know the man to be in the daily 
habit-of wilfully breaking several of the commandments? Many people, 
happily ignorant of the world and its ways, look up to the clergy as 
their spiritual guides and believe them to be men of unimpeachable 
morality ; but those who know more of the world are aware that such 
is very often not the case, and that clerical morality is of a very inferior 
quality. There are many, very many, great and good men in the Church 
against whom scarce a single fault could be charged, in so far as humanity 
is faultless ; but there are others, to find a parallel to whose meannesses 


_and immoralities it would often be difficult unless in their own calling. 


They doubtless satisfy their consciences, if they have any, by the thought 
that those who are under their spiritual care should follow their precept 
and not their example. It is not very often that the veil is removed 
from such quackery ; but when it does happen to be drawn aside what 
an awful picture is revealed. 
‘* He swore in sight of God 

And man, to preach his Master, Jesus Christ, 

Yet preached himself ; he swore that love of souls 

Alone had drawn him to the Church, yet strewed 

The path that led to hell with tempting flowers, 

And in the ears of sinners, as they took 

The way of death, he whispered ‘‘ Peace;” he swore 

Away all love of lucre, all desire 

Of earthly pomp, and yet a princely seat 

He liked, and to the clink of Mammon’s box 

Gave most rapaciousear. His prophecies, 
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He swore, were from the Lord, and yet taught lies 
For gain ; with quackish ointment healed the wounds 
And bruises of the soul outside, but left 

Within the pestilent matter unobserved, 

To sap the moral constitution quite, 

And soon to burst again incurable. 

He with untempered mortar daubed the walls 

Of Zion, saying, ‘‘ Peace,” when there was none. 
The man, who came with thirsty soul to hear 

Of Jesus, went away unsatisfied ; 

For he another gospel preached than Paul, 

And one that had no Saviour in’t. And yet 

His life was worse : Faith, charity and love, 
Humility, forgiveness, holiness, 

Were words well-lettered in his Sabbath creed ; 
But with his life he wrote as plain, Revenge, 
Pride, tyranny, and lust of wealth and power 
Inordinate, and lewdness unashamed. 

He was a wolf in clothing of the lamb, 

That stole into the fold of God, and on 

The blood of souls which he did sell to death, 

Grew fat ; and yet when any one would have turned 
Him out, he cried, ‘Touch not the priest of God.’” 


There is another kind of quackery practised by the clergy, but it is 
so very evident that it scarcely needs exposure. One often reads in the 
Scotch newspapers of a clergyman receiving a call from a congregation 
who pay a larger stipend than he is receiving at the time. Certain forms 
are gone through in regard to the acceptance of the call; but the result 
almost invariably is that the clergyman receiving the call makes a nice 
little speech to the Presbytery, in which he informs that reverend body 
that he has spent a great many hours (and often days) in prayer, seeking 
that he may be directed whether to accept or decline the larger stipend, 
and that there is something within which tells him that he will be more 
useful in the sphere to which he has been called, etc. etc. We rarely 
read of these gentlemen finding they will be more useful among a poorer 
congregation who cannot afford so large a salary as they already have. 
We wonder if they expect any one believes that the increase in salary is 
not the reason for the call being accepted. Now, would it not be much 
better, if they desire to accept the increased salary, that they would 
plainly say so? We do not imagine clergymen can dispense with annual 
incomes any more than other men. Indeed, we believe a clergyman is far 
more likely to be useful when he has a good income, than when he has 
a bad one. He is in a better position for relieving distress, and he can 
with a better grace appeal to others for contributions in the cause of 
charity, when he is able to put his hand in his pocket and give some- 
thing himself. By all means let them take the largest income offered 
them—to that we do not object: but we certainly do object to the 
hollow quackery of trying ma: e people believe that the increase in 
salary has no weight with them. 
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There are also religious quacks among the laity. They are to be 
met with at prayer-meetings, by the bed-side of dying men, and in con- 
nexion with almost every public movement which partakes of a religious 
character. Such quacks are liberal supporters of all public charities. 
On subscription lists for spreading Christianity among the Hottentots, 
and similar purposes, their names are to be found opposite munificent 
donations. They lay claim to every virtue, but in secret they practise 
every vice. Their speech is larded with Scripture phrases, which serve 
as a mask to conceal their villanies. Religion and charity form their 
stock-in-trade. They are deemed holy, God-fearing men, and, as such, 
are honoured and trusted. In this disguise they perpetrate the most 
appalling atrocities. But their crimes cannot remain concealed for ever ; 
at last the mask is torn from their face, and they are discovered to be 
whited sepulchres— 


‘* A serpent with an angel’s voice! a grave 
With flowers bestrewed !” 


Very often they hasten their own discovery ; they overact the character 
which they have assumed: their religious professions are paraded too 
much in public—their charities too ostentatiously displayed. When re- 
vealed in their true character, no man pities them—they are universally 
scorned. 

It is religious quacks—vile hypocrites like these that bring religion 
into contempt among scoffers. When their quackeries are discovered 


we naturally hesitate to trust others whose religious professions are not 
mere professions, but realities ; and thus society is doubly injured. 
Literature also rears its quacks. There is the critic. In reading the 
current reviews we often stumble across slashing criticisms which raise 
in the mind of the inexperienced in such matters a very high opinion 
of the genius and information of the critic. A man possessed of very 
slight knowledge may obtain plenty of profitable work as a reviewer, 
provided he has a large stock of impudence. Boldface, whose knowledge 
of the classics is such that he is ignorant of the difference between verbs 
of the first and second conjugations, will, nevertheless, unhesitatingly 
undertake to review a translation of Virgil by the first Latinist of the 
day. Yet you will scarcely catch him tripping. He is too cautious to 
commit himself. He will write in such a style, that, unless you are 
familiar with Virgil you will think the translator an ass, and the critic 
a very clever fellow and a good classical scholar to boot, and that he is 
only too lenient when he asserts that the sooner the translator again 
betakes himself to his Rudiments the better. The same thing occurs in 
reviews of works on science. The author of the work criticised has made 
the subject on which he writes the study of his life, while the critic 
knows little or nothing about it. The novels of a Thackeray, and the 
poems of a Tennyson will be reviewed by two geniuses, the one a 
novelist and the other a poet—tell it not in Gath !—whose productions 
are to be found only on their publishers’ shelves ; men who imagine they: 
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have come into the world before their time, but who solace themselves 
with the thought that posterity will recognize them as the equals of 
Scott and Shakespeare. Alas! posterity only recognizes their maudlin 
ravings when they are made use of to cover a red herring or an ounce 
of tobacco, Again, Jones of the Saturday Raver, who has had a quarrel 
with Brown the novelist, will vent his spleen by “ cutting up” Brown’s 
new novel, however meritorious a production it may be. He will not 
stop to inquire whether such conduct is gentlemanly ; or whether he is 
exercising in a proper spirit the power with which he is invested as 
critic. It may be that we entertain extreme views on this point, but our 
firm conviction is that a critic has a sacred duty to discharge and that 
unless he can sit down to his work with an unbiassed mind, and in the 
knowledge that he is capable of discharging the duty imposed on him 
fairly and honourably, he ought not to attempt it at all. 

Of commercial quackeries the number is legion. There are Glen- 
mutchkin Railway Companies, Inexplosible Galvanic Navigation Com- 
panies, and all sorts of other extraordinary concerns, got up by half- 
clever rogues for the sole purpose of swindling those credulous fools 
with whom the world is so crowded. Every day there is springing 
up, mushroom-like, some new scheme or another for setting the laws of 
nature at defiance, and effecting impossibilities ; and the mere promise 
of high dividends is sufficient to tempt thousands to invest their all in 
what very soon turns out to be their ruin. We have Limited Liability 
Companies of almost every description, but we are still in want of a 
Popular Credulity Company (Limited). Commercial-bubble makers 
know how to bait their hooks. The dazzling prospect of 8 per cent. 
is a temptation too strong to be resisted by the human moles who are 
possessed of more money than brains. “Experience,” says the proverb, 
“teacheth fools;” but the lesson generally comes too late to be of any 
service, and the experience of one set of fools seems insufficient teaching 
for others. 

We had recently a display, on a large scale, of another species of 
quackery. There are a vast number of small men in this strange world 
who are possessed with a strong desire to make themselves famous ; but 
knowing very well that their own abilities are insufficient to effect that 
object, they endeavour to tag themselves to the coat-tails of some mighty 
genius. These small people get up centenary and tercentenary festivals, 
and national monuments—such, for instance, as the Burns’ centenary, 
the Shakespeare tercentenary, and the Wallace monument displays—and 
make themselves very conspicuous by their professions of doing honour 
to the mighty dead. We know very well that there are many men who 
engage in such from no desire other than that of paying homage at 
the shrine of genius; but the vast majority are actuated solely by the 
desire of borrowing a little of the glory which shines around their hero. 
Let us kindly hope they may not be disappointed. The same thing is 
exhibited on a smaller scale almost every day, in the shape of testi- 
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monial giving. Is it hero-worship, or a desire for self-display? Partly 
both, we think ; but whatever it be, there is a vast amount of quackery 
about such things. 

We have also political quacks. How many “honourable members” 
are there whose practice is consistent with hustings-avowed principles? 
But few we think. Mr. Willikins Noodlehead Fudge is profuse in his 
promises before he is returned for the burgh of Radicalheads ; but when 
once he has gained his seat he thinks better of it: he is for manhood- 
suffrage in theory, but opposed to it in practice, Your so-called reformers 
are ever lavish in their promises; but their promises seldom become 
anything more. 

The list of quacks is almost without end. Quackery is a flourishing 
profession—it is fully entitled to be called a profession ; we are sur- 
rounded by it. We meet with it at all times, and in places where we 
least expected to find it; so much so that we are often tempted to 
exclaim, “Surely all is quackery.” 








SONG LORE. 


‘*No power is subtler o’er the spirit of man than Song.” —-Tannhaiiser. 


Tue effects of music upon all classes of men, be they refined or be 
they uneducated, the immense sway which ballads and homely songs 
exercise over the hearts and affections of the people, is a fact almost too 
patent to need any illustration. 

Co-eval with the birth of man was the birth of song, and as he stood 
alone in all his glory, amid the opening beauties of Eden, the matin song 
of birds was the first musical sound that burst upon his ear. From the 
fabled times of eld, when classic legend loves to paint an Orpheus or 
Amphion piping their pastoral lays amid the winding glades, where 
lurked the laughing nymph and rustic satyr listening to their wild 
music, to the present day when enraptured thousands hang upon every 
accent that trills from the lips of Patti or Tietjens, the case has ever 
been the same, aye and for ever shall music sit triumphantly enthroned, 
till that bright time in the “afterland” when multitudes of golden harps 
shall proclaim the dawn of Peace. 

My purpose in this attempt, is not to discuss the higher, and more 
classical branches of music. Not mine the task to speak of the fairy 
compositions of Beethoven, the solemn masses of Mozart, or the creations 
of that master-mind, Mendelsshén, whose beautiful letters vouch for the 
greatness of the man’s soul. This I leave to a fitter hand—“ non omnes 
arbusia juvant.” Mine be it rather to note the influence of ballads, the 
old familiar home songs which every one knows and loves ; which some- 
how or other will bring the tear into the eye and cause a choking sen- 
sation near the heart ; which have many a time made the Englishman's 
heart leap as he scaled ‘the “deadly imminent breach,” and ofttimes 
smoothed the invalid’s pillow, ’mid the gathering shadows in the eve of 
life, with their weird plaintive melody. 

The British, I take it, are essentially a music-loving people, and 
it needs no argument of mine to prove it, when the myriad entertain- 
ments, where the best music is performed, are nightly crowded with 
appreciative audiences, when the piano is heard in all dwellings, and 
the “reigning favourites” of the day haunt alike the square and the 
alley—whistled by butcher and errand boys, shouted by costermongers, 
howled by mendicants, sniffled by maudlin convives—until from a 
favourite song, the thing becomes a horrible nuisance, the terror of 
the studious, the disgust of the cultivated and refined musician. 

It has been remarked, and with considerable force, that the character 
of a people may be ascertained from their ballad-lore ; and surely in no 
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country is this more manifest than in our own. The songs which have 
come down to us, as heirlooms from the past, breathe the fire, the 
chivalry, and tendresse of a true Briton’s character. Of course too, 
with the clime, the song changes—the ballads of the south of France, 
of sunny Italy, and proud Spain, are chiefly soft roundelays of love 
and passion, suggestive of the moonlight serenade, and the troubadour’s 
song; while the favourite ballads of Wales and the Highlands are full 
of a rugged spirit of defiance, in unison with the mountain and fell, the 
wild fierce beauty of the land. 

These are the nursery-lands of the songs which make the eye light 
up with military ardour, and the heart leap and throb wildly as the 
pibroch rings out the “Cameron Men,” and “The Campbells are 
Comin’ ;” and one can fancy the gathering of the plaided clans upon 
the heather—or as the harp vibrates to the “‘Men of Harlech,” or the 
sterner beauties of “ Ar hyd y nos,” arousing the Welshman’s spirit. 

Music it was, such as this, that inspired the revolted Scotsmen with 
might in the fray; to notes like these, upon the bloody field of Flodden, 
every Highlander threw away his scabbard, and with stern valour 
stepped into his fallen comrade’s place, till every man lay cold and 
stark around the brave King; and in later years when Saxon and Celt 
met in friendly rivalry upon the burning sands of India, the pibroch’s 
note again ‘‘rose loud and high,” singing deliverance to the oppressed 
and doom to the coward murderer. 

And shall I leave thee unnoticed, fair Erin! land of the emerald 
sward, land of the merry-hearted peasant, home of the fairy and kelpie! 
do not thy ballads deserve a passing notice? We look in vain for songs 
of the affections—of Aphrodite, Queen of Love, and Dionysus, rosy 
Wine-God—to equal thine. Long as music holds her accustomed sway, 
shall Tom Moore’s beautiful melodies, wedded to more beautiful music, 
keep the palm and ennoble the land of the Shamrock. 

To enumerate the various “reigning favourites” that have played 
their part upon the stage, and then vanished into oblivion to make way 
for others, “ Le Roi est mort vive le Roi ;” to describe the myriad songs, 
some of which, like the “ borealis race,” have lived a day, while others 
have kept a fast hold on the affections of the people, would be almost 
Herculean. There have been different eras, so to say, in song lore. At 
one time the silly sentimental type-—of which “Oh no, we never men- 
tion him,” is a fair specimen, as also “The Soldier’s Tear,” and “ All 
round my hat I wear the green willow’-—ruled the land; then perchance 

would some nautical mania seize the musical world, and from the lips 
of harmlesss youths, at unpretending evening parties, would issue wild 
longings for ‘‘The sea, the sea, the open sea,” while they declared that 
they were buccaneers and afloat. Hew mihi practeritos, trees cannot 
always blossom, there cannot be always roses; and this school vanished 
as we poor little actors in the comedy which they call Life shall all one 
day make our exits. To this end must we come, the puppets will not last 
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for ever. Helds/ that the strings must be broken, the toys laid aside, 
and the inevitable “In Memoriam” scribbled over us ! 

Thus departed the two opposing schools, the sentimental and the 
piratic, and the old songs, hidden for a while, asserted their rights. 
“ Home, sweet Home” and “ Auld Lang Syne” again found favour, when 
suddenly there is cast a dark shadow upon the land, the voice of warning 
is heard from afar, and there bursts upon us, from America, a strange 
and wonderful novelty. A gentleman called Rice brings over with him 
a variety of nonsensical songs, which he styles ‘‘ Nigger Melodies,” and 
soon the whole of England is deluged with these enormities. The sable 
sons of Ethiop meet with the most distinguished patronage, and “ Jim 
Crow” dances, “Tom Tucker” performs the solacing operation of sing- 
ing for his supper,” while ‘‘ Lucy Neal,” and the “ Buffalo Gals,” among 
the fair ones, find white admirers to their hearts’ content. Sooth to say, 
this mania, unlike others, has lived on, and Rice’s mantle has fallen on 
Christy ; and now these sable bands pursue one like Nemesis in fables— 
sooner might Frankenstein flee from his handiwork, than we from this 
nuisance. 

Well do I remember one summer evening at the sea-side, when all 
was at rest, and old Ocean lapped in its azure folds the tired, parched 
earth, and rocked it to sleep with gentle lullaby of waves. Thoughts 
in unison with the calm of the scene flitted across my mind, when— 
hideous disenchantment—of a sudden I heard the “twang twang,” the 
snaky rattle of the bones, the monotonous strumming of the bango. 
Oh, anathema, I devoted the whole race of Ethiopians to the avenging 
Fetish: I rose, and fled in haste. The abstruse mathematical calcula- 
tions, the brilliant arguments, the learned pamphlets that these sable 
monsters have spoiled with their hideous parodies ! 

Concerning the comic songs, which crowd fast in this fastest of ages, 
I have little to say ; they, perchance, have their reward, and amuse the 
the lower masses to whom finer music would be as pearls cast before 
swine. 

Happiness has been very variousiy defined since the feeling has 
been experienced; of the word every man and woman that breathes 
the air has a different meaning to give, even to the small rustic who 
maintained that the summum bonwm was to swing all day on a gate and 
eat bread and honey. Nay laugh not, my fair readers! quite as sensible 
an idea, mark ye, as many entertain, aye, infinitely more so than that of 
those poor troubled fools who eagerly gape for precious happiness and 
meet with the “ apples of Sodom instead.” 

My idea of perfect happiness is this—I may be wrong, we are all 
strangely liable to err—to sit in some pleasant room, in the gloaming, 
when the sun’s expiring rays are lighting up the meadow and upland 
with roseate beams, while the song of birds, and the low rustle of the 
wind-shaken leaves, and corn-blades, all come blended upon the ear, like 
the dim whisper of Nature to her children ; when the sheep-bell is heard 
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faintly in the distance, and the “kye come hame ;” then, to sit with 
rapt heart and entranced ear, as the skilled fingers of a loved one flit 
o’er the keys, and some floating sonata, of the mighty German, or one 
of Mozart’s solemn, regretful masses are evoked by magic touch, and 
now rising to heaven, now soaring earthwards, the melody fills the room, 
and takes us to fairyland among the gods, and the lovely creations of a 
poet’s brain, while in the shadows come forth visions of knights chival- 
rous and ladies fair; if this be not happiness to any man, then he must 
be perfectly insensible to the witching of music’s spell, and if so, God 
help him, he may herd with animals and feel at home. 

There is one class of melody which I have not dwelt on, and that 
is military music—that of a full band. To a mind naturally ardent, to 
a spirit highly sensitive of the glory and pomp of war, nothing can be 
more inspiriting than the fine old tunes which have pealed forth 
England’s glory in all quarters of the world, such as “The British 
Grenadier,” or “The Girl I left behind me ;” in them one can almost 
picture fhe column’s heavy march, the rush to the breach, the British 
war-slogan heard above all, the wild retreat, the fresh onset, the stern 
grapple of foe with foe, the beleaguering hosts hurled back into the 
fosse, and the melancholy notes of a soldier’s burial afar from his “ain 
countrie.” Craven, of a surety, must be the thing who could not do 
doughtily, with music like this to cheer him to the fray. 

One more gossip, and I have done. This time my subject is a well- 
known one—“ Home, sweet Home.” Passé, some may say: I envy them 
not their opinion. It is of that brave old hymn, I would speak, which 
will never die, “for it is immortal, and the gods do chant it.” Strangely 
enough, the composer never had a home in dear England, he laid him- 
self down to sleep in a foreign country, in a land of plague and fever, 
far, far, from the sound of the church-bells, and the quiet churchyard. 

One cold gusty evening, as I was passing through a deserted street, 
T saw a scene that indelibly fixed upon my mind the power of this 
simple though beautiful song. At the open window of a house sat a 
fair-haired girl, singing “Home, sweet Home,” to an accompaniment 

within. Her voice, sad and plaintive, did full justice to the song, 
and affected me almost to tears. Outside, underneath the gas, in all 
the pitiful trickery of paint and feathers, stood a poor sinful girl, whom 
the devil had almost marked for his own, who had travelled the weary 
bitter round of vice and sin, and arrived at the dark station of 
despair, who had nothing in common with other women for she was 
degraded, fallen, and might not touch the hem of the saintly ones. 

As I looked, her poor sorrow-lined features assumed quite a beautiful 
expression, they were womanly once more, and she seemed to think, and, 
oh! what scenes flitted like stormy sunlight across her mind. As the 
beautiful words of the hymn floated down, the grim hosts of Despair 

lost heart and fled, and the better angels entered into her. There in 
the distance is the neat little cot where first “the sun came peeping im 
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at morn,” to usher a bright day of happiness in the sunny fields; now 
each sun seems wearisome, and her cry is: “Qh, that it were night ;” 
there still, in the ingle-side nook, sit the aged couple whose hearts she 
has well-nigh broken; there too, the stalwart brother who at first cursed 
her name, but now seems beckoning her home. Home! oh, the magic of 
that word. Home, sighs the stained one, is the gulf impassable ; would 
my mother open her sacred bosom that I might die there, and forget in 
peace my weary life? 

Plaintively the song went on, and the Magdalen buried her face in 
her hands and wept tears of bitter repentance, while angels looked pity- 
ingly down, and o’er the records of that sinful life the hand of forgive- 
ness passed. Amen, Amen. 

* * * * 


* 

The little play has reached its jinis, the audience—appreciative at 
first—getteth sleepy and critical, and the manager bids the call-boy, 
who enjoys a furtive sleep, let fall ‘the curtain. Many thanks for your 
kindness, ladies fair and gentles all, and so fare-ye-well. 


GWYNETH. 














CONTRAST. 


BY CAMPBELL CUNNINGHAM. 


CoNSIDERABLE taste and tact are often displayed in presenting any- 
thing to the notice of another, and the manner of doing so has a wonder- 
ful influence on the effect it produces. Hence, we endeavour to put 
things in such a way as to produce the effect we wish. The mere pre- 
sentation of the thing itself may not clearly or adequately convey what 
we intend, or may do so in a different light. To accomplish our purpose, 
therefore, we have recourse to various expedients—to none more fre- 
quently, than figurative representation. There is a natural tendency 
in the human mind, to beautify, strengthen, and illustrate anything 
by means of figure. This tendency appears early in childhood, and con- 
tinues with us all through life. Children have a strong admiration 
for the beautiful, as evinced by their fondness for pictures, statues, and 
such representations ; and in relating their little nursery tales, they 
endeavour to elucidate what they mean by some familiar illustration. 
The old man also, in relating some of the scenes of by-gone days, loves 
to enlist the sympathy of his hearers, by appealing to their fancy through 
means of figurative language. Nor is this tendency confined to the 
inhabitants of civilized countries. It is not the result of civilization. 
Education may have the effect of refining ov> illustrations, but the ten- 
dency is in the mind irrespective of it. The savage delights in tattooing 
his body, and wearing all manner of uncouth appendages, with a view to 
adorn his person, and present an imposing appearance. In his speech 
also, he indulges largely in‘ figurative expressions. Thus, previous to 
entering into a treaty of peace with this country, the natives of Canada 
expressed themselves in the following terms :—“ We are happy in having 
buried under ground the red axe, that has so often been dyed with the 
blood of our brethren. Now, in this sort, we inter the axe, and plant the 
tree of Peace. We plant a tree, whose top will reach the sun; and its 
branches spread abroad, so that it shall be seen afar off. May its growth 
never be stifled and choked, but may it shade both your country and 
ours with its leaves .... May the Great Spirit allow us to rest in 
tranquillity upon our mats, and never again dig up the axe to cut down 
the tree of Peace.” And such was their ordinary style of language. This 
to a great extent arises from a want of sufficient force and expression in 
the earlier stages of language, but it shows the natural desire to use 
figures. Originally, all language was figurative, and in one sense is so 
still, as words are merely signs for something signified. All Nature 
is a language, ever filling the mind with an endless variety of ideas, 
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abounding in beauty, and impressing on us the infinite goodness of 
the great Creator of the universe. Looking thus upon Nature, we are 
incited to the use of figures in anything we wish to render striking or 
impressive. Our imagination is ever busy constructing and representing 
them. Everything seen or heard has its figurative appearance in the 
imagination. Those dreams of fancy are often very pleasant, and enable 
us to look at present things in a much more agreeable light, than we 









































ny- might otherwise do. Mr. Addison says: “Things would make but a poor 
“ol appearance to the eye, if we saw them only in their proper figures and 
put motions. Now, we are everywhere entertained with pleasing shows and 
pre- apparitions ; we discover imaginary glories in the heavens and in the 
hat earth, and see some of this visionary beauty poured out upon the whole 
om. creation.” And what is here said of the pleasures of the eye, is appli- 
fre- cable to all our experience, mental as well as physical. 
ale There is, perhaps, no more forcible way of putting a thing, than that 
hing of contrast. How often do we hear the remark, What a striking contrast ! 
per so often indeed, that we think little of it. Yet the frequency indicates 
peri a very general impression as to the truth of the remark. To produce a 
a good contrast, the objects must stand in the relation of opposition to each 
Gus other. The more direct the opposition, the more striking the contrast. 
bei Thus, a white colour never appears so pure, as when compared with black, 
see a light never shines so bright as in darkness ; man’s life never seems so 
rei" depraved, as when contrasted with the life of the Divine Man on earth. 
mee In the extent of the difference, lies the force of the figure. As com- 
vei parison is founded on resemblance, so contrast is founded on opposition, 
: and hence, when two objects do not occupy this relation to each other, 
“ - the intended contrast frequently fades into an “ odious comparison.” 
Loong This opposition should farther be obvious and natural. A distant 
— - or unnatural contrast is unpleasant to the mind. Its obscurity fatigues, 
— when it should invigorate. There should in some respect be a resem- 
- Pd blance between the objects, so that their non-resemblance in another 
sae may appear all the stronger. There must be some relation between 
~~ Pes them—something common to both. They must be of the same kind. 
ah the Thus no one would think of placing a mountain of snow in contrast 
a rye with a black beetle, or a mountain of coal with a white butterfly — 
- neither do we contrast hatred with pride, nor love with humility. ‘The 
ate absurdity of such is at once apparent. But when in imagination you 
aoe és see a mountain of coal beside a mountain of snow, or if you place a 
ay black beetle beside a white butterfly, their agreement in certain respects 
This renders their disagreement in others all the more apparent. So also, when 
Jitlhaiee you contrast love and hate, or pride and humility, the difference is so 
ae obvious as to strike us at once. Considerable amusement may, how- 
tigi cS ever, be afforded by an unexpected and somewhat ludicrous contrast, 
ities Fs in rhyme. In Pope’s writings there is a great deal of wit 
4 deae isplayed by such. There, it is not the contrast, but the ingenuity of 


its author that strikes us. 
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thing to the notice of another, and the manner of doing so has a wonder- 
ful influence on the effect it produces. Hence, we endeavour to put 
things in such a way as to produce the effect we wish. The mere pre- 
sentation of the thing itself may not clearly or adequately convey what 
we intend, or may do so in a different light. To accomplish our purpose, 
therefore, we have recourse to various expedients—to none more fre- 
quently, than figurative representation. There is a natural tendency 
in the human mind, to beautify, strengthen, and illustrate anything 
by means of figure. This tendency appears early in childhood, and con- 
tinues with us all through life. Children have a strong admiration 
for the beautiful, as evinced by their fondness for pictures, statues, and 
such representations ; and in relating their little nursery tales, they 
endeavour to elucidate what they mean by some familiar illustration. 
The old man also, in relating some of the scenes of by-gone days, loves 
to enlist the sympathy of his hearers, by appealing to their fancy through 
means of figurative language. Nor is this tendency confined to the 
inhabitants of civilized countries. It is not the result of civilization. 
Education may have the effect of refining our illustrations, but the ten- 
dency is in the mind irrespective of it. The savage delights in tattooing 
his body, and wearing all manner of uncouth appendages, with a view to 
adorn his person, and present an imposing appearance. In his speech 
also, he indulges largely in figurative expressions. Thus, previous to 
entering into a treaty of peace with this country, the natives of Canada 
expressed themselves in the following terms :—“ We are happy in having 
buried under ground the red axe, that has so often been dyed with the 
blood of our brethren. Now, in this sort, we inter the axe, and plant the 
tree of Peace. We plant a tree, whose top will reach the sun; and its 
branches spread abroad, so that it shall be seen afar off. May its growth 
never be stifled and choked, but may it shade both your country and 
ours with its leaves .... May the Great Spirit allow us to rest in 
tranquillity upon our mats, and never again dig up the axe to cut down 
the tree of Peace.” And such was their ordinary style of language. This 
to a great extent arises from a want of sufficient force and expression in 
the earlier stages of language, but it shows the natural desire to use 
figures. Originally, all language was figurative, and in one sense is so 
still, as words are merely signs for something signified. All Nature 
is a language, ever filling the mind with an endless variety of ideas, 
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abounding in beauty, and impressing on us the infinite goodness of 

the great Creator of the universe. Looking thus upon Nature, we are 
incited to the use of figures in anything we wish to render striking or 
impressive. Our imagination is ever busy constructing and representing 
them. Everything seen or heard has its figurative appearance in the 
imagination. Those dreams of fancy are often very pleasant, and enable 
us to look at present things in a much more agreeable light, than we 
might otherwise do. Mr. Addison says: “Things would make but a poor 
appearance to the eye, if we saw them only in their proper figures and 
motions. Now, we are everywhere entertained with pleasing shows and 
apparitions ; we discover imaginary glories in the heavens and in the 
earth, and see some of this visionary beauty poured out upon the whole 
creation.” And what is here said of the pleasures of the eye, is appli- 
cable to all our experience, mental as well as physical. 

There is, perhaps, no more forcible way of putting a thing, than that 
of contrast. How often do we hear the remark, What a striking contrast! 
so often indeed, that we think little of it. Yet the frequency indicates 
a very general impression as to the truth of the remark. ‘To produce a 
good contrast, the objects must stand in the relation of opposition to each 
other. The more direct the opposition, the more striking the contrast. 
Thus, a white colour never appears so pure, as when compared with black, 
a light never shines so bright as in darkness ; man’s life never seems so 
depraved, as when contrasted with the life of the Divine Man on earth. 
In the extent of the difference, lies the force of the figure. As com- 
parison is founded on resemblance, so contrast is founded on opposition, 
and hence, when two objects do not occupy this relation to each other, 
the intended contrast frequently fades into an “ odious comparison.” 

This opposition should farther be obvious and natural. A distant 
or unnatural contrast is unpleasant to the mind. Its obscurity fatigues, 
when it should invigorate. There should in some respect be a resem- 
blance between the objects, so that their non-resemblance in another 
may appear all the stronger. There must be some relation between 
them—something common to both. They must be of the same kind. 
Thus no one would think of placing a mountain of snow in contrast 
with a black beetle, or a mountain of coal with a white butterfly— 
neither do we contrast hatred with pride, nor love with humility. ‘The 
absurdity of such is at once apparent. But when in imagination you 
see a mountain of coal beside a mountain of snow, or if you place a 
black beetle beside a white butterfly, their agreement in certain respects 

renders their disagreement in others all the more apparent. So also, when 
you contrast love and hate, or pride and humility, the difference is so 
obvious as to strike us at once. Considerable amusement may, how- 
ever, be afforded by an unexpected and somewhat ludicrous contrast, 
especially in rhyme. In Pope’s writings there is a great deal of wit 
displayed by such. There, it is not the contrast, but the ingenuity of 
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brought into contrast with each other, which do not naturally form 
such, excites in us little, if anything more, than a feeling that it is rather 
clever. A good contrast, on the other hand, is admired for itself, for the 
lessons which may be gathered from it, and from the pleasure it affords. 
It throws new light upon each of the objects; the one contributes to the 
strength or effect of the other; they are brought out, as it were, from 
their hitherto hidden position, and made to confront each other—thus 
showing at once their relative positions, their respective merit or 
demerit. This gives us a better view of both. Their being so placed 
in opposition, shows more clearly the difference between them. Thus 
when Poe transports one of his sainted maidens. 


‘* From grief and groan to a golden throne beside the King of Heaven,” 


the transition appears much greater, than if she had simply left a world 
of “grief and groan,” without saying where she had gone, or ascended “a 
golden throne,” without mentioning from whence she had come. The 
contrast here is somewhat eliptical, a licence frequently indulged in by 
the poets, its completion being left to the reader's imagination by re- 
membering that heaven resounds with joy and song, in opposition to the 
grief and groan on earth. 

This form of putting things, is either adopted for the purpose of 
elevating or depressing the objects contrasted—very frequently for both. 
In the line above quoted from Poe, the double purpose is served. In the 
following lines by Gray, the effect of the contrast is to lower our idea of 
earthly glories— 

‘* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty all that wealth ere gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour— 
The path of glory leads but to the grave.” 

And in Milton’s Apostrophe to Light, familiar to all our readers, the 
deep pathetic contrast between his own blindness, and the resplendent 
object he addresses, elevates our idea of light, increases our appreciation 
of the gift of vision, and the consequent privilege we enjoy. 

This is the result of the additional impetus to reflection which a 
contrast gives. We are so slow to trouble ourselves about anything, 
that some inducement is necessary to make us think. Every one who is 
accustomed to present anything to public notice is well aware of this 
difficulty. Whether in poetry or prose, in public speech or private 
conversation, in painting or in sculpture, in music or the drama—all 
alike must have some attraction to arrest attention. Nothing is more 
effective than a good contrast. Whether it appeals to the mind, or to the 
senses, it has great force ; it strikes us at once, and demands attention ; 
we are aroused from our lethargy by it, and induced to reflect. It also 
fixes itself in our memory. The objects become linked together in the 
mind ; we never can see or think of the one, without seeing and think- 
ing of the other; having once been thus in company together, they 
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remain so. They are not like our business partnerships, dissolveable at 
pleasure, or at any stated time. On the contrary, their’s is a contract 
which cannot be broken. We may lose sight of both for a time, but 
something will recal either of the objects, and when one appears so does 
the other. And in proportion as the contrast was striking to us when 
presented, so in the same ratio will our recollection of it be vivid or 
otherwise. 
This power of contrasting things is further very serviceable to us. 
It is one we put in daily practice, and without which we would feel 
rather awkward. What conception, for instance, could we form of 
anything great, if nothing small were present to us, with which to 
contrast it? Our notion would indeed be very vague either of great 
or small; and so with other things. We are enabled by this to 
have more definite ideas of all around us. The one object starts up 
immediately on its opposite being presented to the mind, so that we 
may see and compare them. The mind gets so accustomed to this, 
that it is scarcely felt that we do so. So also with our senses. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that in both we are ever contrasting things. 
It is indispensably necessary that we do so, in order that we may 
rightly acquire a knowledge of what comes under our notice. We are 
therefore constantly contrasting things. Life itself is a great contrast, 
whether animal or vegetable. Compare the rose of one day, as it gently 
opens its leaves to admit the light and heat of the radiant sun, diffusing 
its fragrance all around, with the withered leafless petal of another, 
devoid of any pleasant flavour, and what a difference. So too is man’s 
life. To-day in the full vigour of life, in the midst of its throng, the 
face now radiant with smiles, the eyes now beaming with delight, the 
firm unfaltering step. 
**That peerless form 

Which love and admiration cannot view 

Without a beating heart. Those azure veins 

Which steal like streams along a field of snow 

That lovely outline which is fair 

As breathing marble.” 


To-morrow death casts him down, nothing remains but the lifeless 
corpse, all vigour is gone. Silence reigns, the cold pale face, those 
glassy inexpressive eyes, that once noble form now lies prostrate, and 


‘* Putrefaction’s breath shall © 
Leave nothing of that once heavenly sight 
But loathsomeness and ruin ; 
Spare nothing but a gloomy theme 
On which the lightest heart might moralize."’ 








HAPPINESS. 


BY LEILA. 





‘* Go fix some weighty truth, 
Chain down some passion, do some generous deed, 
Teach ignorance to see or grief to smile, 
Correct my friend, befriend my greatest foe ; 
Or, with warm heart, and confidence divine, 
Spring up, and lay strong hold on Him who made thee.” 
Youns. 





Happivess! the word seems mockery in a world where so much 
sorrow and trouble exists, yet we can use it, and even realize its bright 
and glorious meaning. In ourselves, we shall find, is the secret of 
happiness ; not through others shall we obtain it, not in the world 
must we seek for it ; the search would be fruitless, disappointment alone 
would crown our endeavours. Be happy, whisper the voices of the 
world in our ears, and show us its pleasures and enjoyments; but we 
find they are gilded ones, transient and evanescent ; the whisper is a 
shadow, its substance but vis.onary ; the world is too changing, too full 
of troubles and disappointments, to give us the means of realizing it ; 
for with ourselves alone can that be done. A good life is the secret 
of a happy one, doing good to those around us, cheering the sorrowing 
hearts of the lonely ones, comforting the suffering ; in our home, being 
the bright sunshine; trying always to disperse the clouds which will ever 
and anon darken the happiest home. ' And the source from which all this 
is derived is religion ; for to be happy we must be good, and not only 
outwardly so, not for the sake of mere outward appearance—the form 
of religion will not make us happy. In our inner life we must be so 
truthfully, so in word, and deed, and thought ; and He who from on 
high looks into the heart, if it be one which tries to live according to 
His Word, then doth He give that great beatitude—Happiness. 

Oh! there is nothing so blessed as that calm peaceful happiness, 
the very incense of a holy life: the world so beautifvl, so glorious in its 
radiant loveliness, we enjoy fully. Life’s cares we overcome ; with the 
hand of faith, we put aside the briars as we traverse the road of life ; 
we look far onward, and, beyond the mountains of earth, we view the 
beauteous shores of the celestial world. 

-» The songs of the birds, and the silent eloquence of the voiceless 
flowers, the murmur of the trees, the quiet ripple of the stream, we 
enjoy and revel in, for in them we find a bond of sympathy. The 
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bright sunshine is the echo of our own joyous feelings, the quietude 
of the holy night when the stars only watch from out their blue vaulted 
sphere, is the reflection of the peace of our minds. Fully to partake of 
these pleasures of our beautiful earth—for indeed it is a beautiful one— 
we must have God’s peace within us, for this alone will bring us happi- 
ness, and without happiness we cannot enjoy the manifold beauties of 
the earth. The greater troubles of life, have a sanctifying, purifying 
influence, sent to wean our hearts from this world, and to take them 
upwards to the cloudless one above; but, the small every-day annoy- 
ances and petty troubles would make us feel very weary, very sad ; but 
with the germ of happiness—God-given happiness in our hearts—they 
become trifles light as air, and are soon lost in the unseen grooves of 
the forgotten past. And shall not we study to attain this peace of 
mind ; with ourselves only does it rest, whether we possess it or not, 
and such being the case surely our endeavour should be, that we cast 
not from us the golden life which is held forth and put within our 
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Gurvent Histor of Literary and 
Srientitic Cvrents, 


JuLy 1st.—FRipay. 

Archeological Institute.—Lord Talbot de Malahide, Vice-President, and afterwards 
C. 8. Greaves, Esq., Q.C., in the chair. Mr. Henry Davenport-Graham com- 
municated some interesting notes ‘‘On Ancient Stone Monuments in Argyle- 
shire,” together with drawings and a plan. The ancient monolithic relics to 
which Mr. Graham referred are situate between Kilmartin and Kilmichael, on 
the great Crinan level in Argyleshire, and consist of a circle of small stones 
and débris, possibly the remains of a cairn partly swept away by a brook which 
runs near it. 

New Magazines.—We have to note the appearance of two new magazines this month. 
The one is entitled ‘‘The British Army and Navy Review,” and the other ‘‘ The 
Month : a Magazine of Literature, Science, and Art.” 

‘Calcutta University Magazine.” —A magazine of much promise, on the plan of the 
‘* Dublin University Magazine,” was started this day in Calcutta, under the title 
of the ‘‘ Calcutta University Magazine.” Amongst other more recent publications 
in India, we notice ‘‘ An Essay on the Causes of the Physical Weakness of the 
Bengalees,” by Baboo Choonee laul Doss; ‘‘A Brief Survey of the Rise and 
Progress of the Mahomedan Power in Bengal,” by Baboo Hemungo Chunder 
Bose; ‘‘An Essay on the Ancient Civilization of India,” by Baboo Gopaul 
Chunder Chuckerbutty ; and ‘‘Table of Succession according to Hindoo Law 
prevalent in Bengal,” by Baboo Prossunne Coomer Tagore. The last is a small 
pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, from which it would appear that, from the 
days of Menu, woman has in India possessed greater rights and immunities as 
regards the succession to property than even Englishwomen enjoy at home in 
the nineteenth century. 


Osituary.—Died at Oberrenthendorf, near Triptis, of which he has held the 
living since 1813, the Rev. Chr. L. Brehm, the well-known Ger- 
man ornithologist. His collection of stuffed birds—one of the most 
complete in Europe—consists of upwards 6000 specimens. 


JULY 2p.—SATURDAY. 

An Imperial Looking-Glass.—A letter from the city of Mexico states that a number 
of ladies in that city recently subscribed in order to present a toilet-table to the 
Empress Charlotte. The work is now terminated, and was executed by six 
artists of the Mexican capital. The mirror, which is five feet high, is encircled 
with a garland and bouquets of silver, chased in relief with much taste. The 
glass is surmounted with the Imperial crown, supported by two griffins, beneath 
which are two escutcheons bearing heraldic designs; festoons of: rose and vine 
leaves also hang from the hands of two Cupids. On each side of the mirror 
is a vase, from which spring roses and tulips of a natural size, each of which is 
made to hold flagons containing perfumes and articles for the toilet. The table 
is encircled with polished silver and crimson velvet, and is supported by Cupids, 
who appear to bear the toilet. Winged butterflies are placed at intervals on the 
garland around the mirror. 
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Juty 3p.—SUNDAY. 


JuLy 4rH.—Monpay. 

An Enthusiastic Newsvendor.—An incident, which may be characterized as very 
important, occurred in front of General Turner’s lines. A sergeant stepped out 
from our rifle-pits, and moved towards the enemy, waving a late paper, regard- 
less of the probability that he would at any moment be shot. A rebel officer 
shouted to him to go back, but the sergeant was unmindful of the warning, and 
asked, ‘‘ Won’t you exchange newspapers?” ‘‘ No,” said the rebel, ‘I have no 
paper, I want you to go back.” With singular persistence, the sergeant con- 
tinued to advance, saying, ‘‘ Well, if you hain’t a paper, 1 reckon some of your 
men have, and I want to exchange, I tell you.” ‘*My men have not got 
anything of the kind, and you must go back,” said the officer in a louder 
tone, and with great emphasis. Nothing daunted, the Yankee sergeant 
still advanced until he stood plumply before the indignant officer, and said, 
“‘T tell ye now you needn’t get your dander up. I don’t mean no harm no 
way. P’raps if ye ain’t got no newspapers ye might give me suthin else, 
May be your men would like some coffee for some tobacco. I’m dredful 
anxious for a trade.” The astonished officer could only repeat his command. 
“‘Go back, you rascal, or I'll take you prisoner. I tell you we have nothing 
to exchange, and we don’t want anything to do with you Yankees.” The 
sergeant said ruefully, ‘‘ Well, then, if you hain’t got nothin’, why, here’s 
the paper anyway, and if you get one from Richmond this afternoon you 
can send it over. You'll find my name thar on that.” The man’s impudence 
or the officer’s eagerness for news made him accept. He took the paper, and 
asked the sergeant what was the news from Petersburg. ‘‘Oh, our folks say 
we can go in there just when we want to, but we are willing to gobble all you 


fellows first,” was the reply. ‘* Well, I don’t know but what you can do it!” 
said the lieutenant, turning on his heel and re-entering his rifle-pits ; ‘‘ mean- 
while, my man, you had better go back.” This time the sergeant obeyed the 
oft-repeated order, and, on telling his adventure, was the hero of the morning 
among his comrades. 


OsBiITUARY.—Thomas Colley Grattan, so well-known in London society, and in the 
literary world, died at his lodgings, 117 Jermyn Street, at a quarter 
past eleven P.M. Though he had been ailing from the last week in 
May, yet it was not till ten days ago that his friends entertained any 
apprehension that his illness was really serious. For change of air 
and roomier apartments his medical attendants recommended a 
removal from Bury Street, in which Mr. Grattan had long lodged, 
to Jermyn Street ; but a sudden change for the worse in the condi- 
tion of the patient set in on Sunday evening, and, on the following 
night, Mr. Grattan expired, in, we believe, the sixth-ninth year of 
his age. His last moments were cheered and soothed by the presence 
of his only daughter, the wife of the Belgian Secretary of Legation 
at Turin, and two of his sons, Mr. Edmund Grattan, H.M. Consul 
at Antwerp, and Colonel Grattan, of the Royal Corps of Engineers, 


_  SuLy 5TH.—TvEsDAY. 

New Comet.—M. Tempel discovered a new comet. Its movement is small, It has 
the appearance of a diffused nebulosity of some 3’ or 4’ in diameter. 

Palm-Monument.—The King of Bavaria has selected the design of Knoll, the 
sculptor of Munich, for the ‘‘ Palm-Monument,” 

‘Cramer & Oo. (Limited),” is the title of a new joint-stock company which is 
announced as just formed out of this famous musical house in Regent Street. 
The prospectus guarantees a minimum dividend of £10 per cent. upon paid-up 
capital, undeniably secured ‘‘in any manner required by the directors.” 
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Professor Kummer of Berlin succeeds Professor Encke as Secretary to the Kénigliche 
Preussische Academie der Wissenschaften at Berlin. 

The ‘‘ Table Alphabetique de la Bibliographie de la France,” just received, exhibits 
upwards of ten thousand title-pages, as representing the productions of the press 
of France during the year 1863. 


JULY 6TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

War Maps of Richmond and Vicinity.—Messrs. Bacon & Co., of London, have 
recently published a map of the vicinity of Richmond and St. Petersburg, 
on a large scale, and in a very distinct style. The map shows the entire course 
of the James River, from a point of fifteen miles above Richmond to its entrance 
into Chesapeake Bay. It also comprises the Yorktown Peninsula—the scene of 
the campaign of 1862; all the chief operations of which are indicated. The 
map is most useful at the present moment ; and its large scale and clear print- 
ing make it both easy and pleasant to consult. Messrs. Bacon & Co. have 
also published a map of the country fifty miles round Richmond and Wash- 
ington; but it is of coarser execution, and less appropriate to the present 
interest of the campaign. 

Friedrich Ritschl has been elected to fill the place of Jacob Grimm as honorary 
member of the philologico-historical class at the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 
The full number of the eight honorary members now consists of Béckh, Bopp, 
and Pertez, in Berlin; Dietz and Ritschl, in Bonn; Ran, in Heidelberg; Guizot 
and Reinaud, in Paris. 

OxnituaRy.—Madame Cherubini, widow of the great composer, has just died in 
Neuilly. She was in her ninety-first year. The small body of 
friends which accompained her remains to the grave was headed by 
M. Auber. 

: JULY 7TH.—THURSDAY. 

Society for the Promotion of Social Science.—Sir Eardly Wilmot, Bart., in the chair. 
At a special meeting of this society, Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., read a paper 
‘*On Gaol Dietary: the Operations of the Committee of the House of Lords 
and of Sir G. Grey’s Committee respecting it; and the Present State of the 
Question.” 

French Imperial Library.—The French Emperor has signed a decree by which the 
whole Imperial Library is to be reorganized. - At the same time he is busy with 
a project for transferring the polytechnic schools to Versailles. 

Conscience Money.—An official document has been printed, showing that in the year 
ending the 31st March, the amount of ‘‘ conscience money” paid to the Govern- 
ment was £7460, 14s. 8d. 


JuLy 8TH.—FRIDAY. 

African Exploration.—News has at length been received from Khartum of that 
enterprising explorer, Mr. Samuel Baker. It will be recollected by all who are 
interested in Nile discovery that after the departure of Captains Speke and Grant, 
Mr. Baker started for the south in search of the reported lake, Luta Nzige. 
His party has now been met with returning to Gondokoro, a few hours’ march 
from that place, and as one of the swiftest vessels on the river, placed at his 
disposal by the generosity of Mr. Petherick, was waiting his arrival at Gondokoro 
‘we may hope soon to hear of his descending the Nile, and communicating the 
results of his journey. 

Andreas Gryphius.—A monumental bust has been erected to the Silesian poet, 
Andreas Gryphius, born 1616, at Glogau, his native place. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis.—Baron Marochetti’s bronze statue of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis has arrived in Hereford, and will be inaugurated, by an 
address from Lord Palmerston, on the 3d of September. 
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JULY 9TH.—SATURDAY. 

Balloons.—A gentleman in Middlesex, recently sent up a balloon 24 feet ia diameter, 
made of goldbeaters’ skin, and, in twelve hours afterwards, it descended near 
Bamberg, in Bavaria, distant 500 miles in a direct line. 

The ‘‘ Opera Company (Limited),” the successor of the extinct ‘‘ English Opera 
Association,” announces in its prospectus that it has secured the occupancy of 
Covent Garden theatre for a term of years from October next; Mr. Gye con- 
senting, as he did in the case of the late Association, to allow the rent to 
depend upon the company’s receipts. This and other favourable points in 
the scheme, promise as good a chance of success as could fairly be hoped 
for, making allowance for the difficulties which beset all operatic undertakings. 
A winter English opera at the house in the Haymarket is talked of, and 
there is a rumour of Mr. ‘Harrison having engaged the Lyceum with a similar 
intent. 


Juty 10TH.—_-SUNDA’'Y. 


JuLy 11TH.—Monpay. 

Academy of Sciences, —M. Valenciennes remarked on the great value of M. Becquerel’s 
researches on the preservation of iron vessels, and added some remarks of his 
own on the marine animals which attach themselves to the sides of ships, 
whether they be of iron, copper, or wood. 

The Empress and the Artist.—Certainly one of the things better done in France is 
the recognition of the proper status of the professors of literature and art. 
When we hear of the greatest lady in the land writing to ‘‘ Friend Landseer,” 
we are agape at the condescension; and the Court newsman, with unctuous 
affability, from time to time chronicles the fact that royal personages have 
been ‘‘graciously pleased to honour” artists with sittings for pictures which 
the royal personages have ordered, and which could not possibly be painted if 
the sittings had not been given. It is a pleasant contrast to note the position 
accorded by the present reigning family of France to Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, as 
described in a private letter just received. It appears that the other day the 
Empress called at Mdlle. Bonheur’s atélier and asked permission to see the great 
artist at work. Before Mdlle. Rosa could doff her painting-blouse the Empress 
was in the room, shook hands, examined the pictures on the easel, chatted 
pleasantly, and finished by inviting the artist to a déjedner at Fontainebleau. 
At this déjedmer, at which eighty people of the highest aristocracy were present, 
Mdlle. Bonheur was placed at the Emperor's right hand, and afterwards was the 
sole companion of the Empress and the Prince Imperial in a long excursion on 
the lake. 


Osiruary.—Hermann Mevius, one of the most promising of the Diisseldorf young 
painters, expired suddenly some days ago. 


JuLY 12TH. —TUESDAY. 

Thackeray's Monument.—Thackeray is to have a monument in Westminster Abbey, 
the Dean of Westminster having at once complied with the request of many 
men of letters and artists to be allowed to erect one. The monument to Sir 
Charles Barry, lately placed in the nave of the Abbey, consists of a large cross 
of brass, with inscription upon it, set into a black marble slab. 

‘The Correspondent.” —A paper of this title is about to be started, it is to be a 
literary paper in which all the contributions are to be gratuitous. 

Cat Exhibition.—A Cat Exhibition is among the exhibitions spoken of. 

Steam Vessels.—A ‘‘ Connector” Steam Vessel, which can be shortened or lengthened 
like a railway train, is one of the novelties of the day. 
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Polish Sheep.—The Salut Public of Lyons recommends the butchers of that city, in 
order to reduce the price of mutton, to procure sheep from Westphalia and 
Poland, as is done for the market at Poissy, where from 2000 to 3000 of those 
animals arrive regularly twice a-week, being brought by rail as far as Pontoise. 
The Polish sheep, which are reared in stalls and fed on grain, are preferred. 
Sheep were formerly brought to Lyons from Algeria, but they had too strong a 
taste of grat’s flesh, and their importation is now discontinued. 


sae 


JuLy 13TH.—WEDNESDAY. 
Reboul.—The poet and baker Reboul is to have a statue at Nimes, towards which 
Lamartine, Reboul’s model, has already subscribed 100f. 


International Copyright.—France and Switzerland have entered into a Sine of 
international copyright. 
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Osiruary.—Died the founder of the Old Testament Prize at Oxford—the Rev. 
Edward William Grinfield, of Lincoln College, in his eightieth 
year. His principal works are: ‘‘The Crisis of Religion,” 1811 ; 
‘*An Address to Protestants,” 1813; ‘‘ Reflections on Infidelity,” 
1817; ‘‘The Connexion of Natural and Revealed Theology,” 1818 ; 
‘*Sermons on the Parables,” 1819; ‘‘The Bulwarks of the English 
Church,” 1820; ‘The Researches of Physiology,” 1820; ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Brougham’s Education Bill,” 1821; ‘‘The Doctrinal Harmony of 
the New Testament,” 1824. Between 1827 and 1863 he produced 
nothing, being engaged on his ‘‘ Novum Testamentum Hellenice,” 
which cost him fifteen years’ work, at seven hours a day, and in 
which there are 40,000 quotations, showing the connexion between 
the Septuagint and the Greek Testament. In 1848, he published 


‘*Scholia Hellenistica ;” and in 1850, ‘‘An Apology for the Sep- 
tuagint.” 


JULY 14TH.—THURsDAY. 

London, Middlesex, and Surrey Archeological Society.—J. W. Butterworth, Esq., 
F.S.A., in the chair.—Mr. John E. Price read a paper ‘‘On the Steelyard 
formerly existing in Upper Thames Street, with an Account of the Antiquities 
recently discovered on its Site.” He commenced by referring to the many 
alterations in Thames Street, in the course of which the ground once occupied 
by the steelyard has been entirely cleared to meet the wants of the City exten- 
sion of the Charing Cross Railway. He gave an account of this interesting 


memorial of Old London, from the earliest times down to the period of its 
removal. 


Portraits of the First Napoleon.—A Paris baker has had the perseverance to collect 
3500 different portraits of the first Napoleon. His-offer to the present Emperor 
of this wonderful collection has, however, not been received favourably. His 
Majesty expressed his regret, through M. Nieuwekerke, at not being able to 
avail himself of it, since memorials of this kind were only acquired if they had 
reference to the history of the French Revolution. 


Printing at Paris.—The Presse contains the following remarks on the history of 


printing in Paris:—‘‘Under Charles VII., printing became first known in 
Europe. Under Louis XI., about 1470, the first books were printed in Paris. In 
1642, Cardinal Richelieu established the ‘‘ Imprimerie Royale,” at an outlay of 
360,000 livres. The office of Cramoisi, the predecessor of the Anissons, had only 
ten presses. From that period to the Revolution the number of Paris printers 
did not exceed thirty-six in all. From 1555, under Henri II., to 1626, under 
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Louis XIII., it was prohibited to print books without the authors’ names being 
officially known ; and from 1725, libraries and printing-offices had to submit to 
an endless series of rules and regulations, until, in 1789, they were declared free 
by the Constituante.” 


Juty 15TH.—FRipay. 

Maritime Signals.—The Moniteur publishes a report from the Minister of Marine 
and the Colonies, on the subject of the labours of the Anglo-French Commission 
appointed to inquire into the question of a system of universal maritime signals. 
This document, after some observations on the signals previously in use, 
submits for the Emperor’s approval the system drawn up by the Commission. 
By means of eighteen flags, combined two by two, three by three, or four by 
four, more than 78,000 different combinations may be formed, which number is 
sufficient to express all the communications necessary at sea and to indicate 
the names of the ships of war and commerce of all nations; for vessels at too 
great a distance for the colours of the flags to be distinguished, the same 
number of communications may be made by combinations of three balls and 
two flags. The report is followed by an Imperial decree, ordering the code of 
signals alluded to to be employed by all French vessels in their communica- 
tions between each other or with foreign ships. An ulterior notice from the 
Minister of Marine and the Colonies will fix the date on which the use of the 
new code will come into operation. 


OsiITUARY.—M. Carlos Calderon, the rich Spanish banker of Madrid, and senator, 
died suddenly this day in that city. 






JuLy 16TH.—SATURDAY. 

The Loftiest Spire in Ewrope.—The spire of Strasbourg Cathedral had hitherto secured 

to France the distinction of possessing the loftiest structure among church 

belfries known in Europe; but that proud pinnacle is destined to be over- 

topped by the tower in process of erection at St. Stephen’s Minster, in Vienna. 

Hitherto the Austrian spire had only reached an altitude of 439 feet, while 

the Alsatian steeple measured 449 in height; an addition of fifteen feet to 

its rival on the Danube puts an end to the boast and glory of the Rhine— 

the state of the poll being now: Strasbourg, 449; Vienna, 454—majority for 
Vienna, five feet with a few inches. 














OBITUARY.—Spain now mourns the loss of one of her celebrities, Count Vimioso 
who has recently died at Lisbon of an affection of the brain. The 
Count was one of the most expert bull-fighters of the day, and 
frequently displayed his skill and address whenever any ‘‘repre- 
sentation” was given for a charitable purpose. 


JuLY 17TH.—SUNDAY. 






JuLY 18TH.—MonnaAy. 


Discovery of a Stalactite Cavern.—A quarryman employed at Birxham, in Devon, 
perceived, a day or two ago, after blasting, an aperture twelve or fourteen 
feet overhead. It has been found to lead to an extensive stalactite cavern, 
which extends in several directions, and for considerable distances. Many 
of the crystals of lime have assumed beautiful and curious forms. It is under- 
stood that a scientific exploration of the cavern will shortly be made. 

Charles Sealsfield, the mysterious Germano-American novelist, has bequeathed the 
greater part of his fortune to an unknown family in Moravia. 
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JULY 19TH.—TUEsDAY. 

Theatrical Management.—The question whether a theatrical manager has the right 
to refuse the ertrance into the theatre to a venomous critic has recently been 
tried in Berlin. The Court, after long deliberation, came to the decision that 
no one is to be excluded who pays for his ticket—not even a critic. 


Polish Libraries. —The Russian Government has given orders to close all the Polish 
libraries which exist in Lithuania. 


Silver Pennies, chiefly of the Reign of Henry IIT.—During the last few days, accord- 
ing to the Manchester Guardian, there have been a succession of finds at Eccles 
of a large number of silver pennies, chiefly of the reign of Henry III., the total 
quantity found numbering about 6400 pieces, of an aggregate weight of some 21 
pounds avoirdupois. A new junction road is being made from Wellington Road, 
Eccles, past the boundary wall on the west side of the ancient residence known 
as Monk’s Hall, where it is probable the Monks of Whalley Abbey, who were 
formerly the lords of the greater part of Eccles, Monton, and Swinton, had a 
grange or farm residence, and where they collected rents and tithes from the 
neighbourhood. The discovery was communicated to Mr. Allen Gibb, a local 
antiquary, in whose care is an earthenware pot containing the quantity above 
stated. 
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JULY 20TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art.—The 
third annual meeting of this Association was held this and two following days, 
under the presidency of Mr. Vivian, at Torquay, the neighbourhood of which, 
for natural beauty, stands almost unrivalled, and is a complete storehouse of 
geological phenomena. The President was supported, among others, by Mr. 
Pengelly, F.R.S., Mr. Spence Bate, F.R.S. (ex-President), Mr. G. W. Ormerod 
(of the Provincial Medical Association), General D’Urban, Dr. Shapter, and 
many members of the Torquay Natural History Society, the Plymouth Institu- 
tion, the Teign Valley Naturalists’ Field Club, and the Exeter Naturalists’ 
Club. The Rev. W. Harply and Mr. Ellis, the secretaries, were assisted by 
M. Appleton as local secretary. 


‘*The Realm,” the latest Conservative weekly paper, has met with no better 
success than most of its predecessors of the same political principles, and after 
an existence of some five months, has expired, giving “no sign.” 


JULY 2ist.—THURSDAY. 

The Italian sculptor, Vela, has received a letter from Chevalier Nigra, the Italian 
Plenipotentiary in Paris, commissioning him to execute a colossal statue in 
bronze of Christopher Columbus, for the Empress Eugenie, which is to be 
erected in some public square. 


New Magazine for Sunday.—A new periodical, to be edited by Dr. Guthrie, and 
entitled ‘‘ The Sunday Magazine,” has been projected; and the first number 
will, we understand, be published on the 1st of October. The magazine is in- 
tended to present interesting and useful matter for especial Sunday reading, 
uncoloured by any sectarian bias, and unencumbered by any denominational 
connexion. The name of the editor, as well as those of the various preachers 
and writers who are to co-operate on the new magazine, give sufficient guarantee 
that the work will be popular, and that the promise of its breadth of religious 
basis will be kept. 

Telegraphs—Employment of Women.—The telegraph department in India is about 
employing 907 females to take charge of the wires : so the Mofussilite tells us. 

Females as Conductors of Street Cars.—In Chicago it is proposed to employ females 
as conductors for street cars. 
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JULY 22p.—Fripay. 


The Empress Josephine, Napoleon’s first wife, is tc have a statue in Paris, on the 


square before the Alma Bridge. 


Crinoline in France.—‘‘ A calculation has been made,” says the Salut Public of 


Lyons, ‘‘on the subject of crinolines, which is worthy of attention. Those 
dresses, in fact, require three metres more material than the ordinary ones. As 
no fewer than twenty millions of ladies’ dresses are made every year in France, 
the additional quantity used is sixty millions of metres, which, taken at the 
average price of 2f. a metre, makes a sum of one hundred and twenty millions 
of francs. In addition must be mentioned two extra petticoats required for 
those ample dresses, and the material for whieh costs one hundred and twenty 
millions more. The steel cages must be also taken into account, and as 
they cannot be estimated at less than 15f. each, a further sum of one 
hundred and fifty millions must be added. These three sums together make 
a tribute of three hundred and ninety millions, or about one-fifth of the 
State budget, paid to a ridiculous and inconvenient fashion.” 


JULY 23pD.—-SATURDAY. 


Election Saturday at Eton was celebrated this day ; Mr.'Kennedy was the Latin 


orator, and the speech was delivered in the cloisters under the clock-tower. 
Cricket was kept up in the playing-fields till seven o’clock, when the stumps 
were drawn upon the unfinished match between Eton College and West Kent 
Clubs. In the afternoon-service in the Chapel, the Convocation anthem was in- 
troduced ; and at the four o’clock banquet which followed, the usual toasts were 
responded to most heartily. At the regatta, at seven o'clock, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present ; the Prince using one of the oars of the boat 
which contained the royal party, and General Knollys steering. 


A New Brickmaking Machine.—A new machine, patented by Messrs. Bawden & 


Co., Clifton Street, Notting Hill, is at full work in the brickfields of Messrs. 
J. & 8. Williams, Richardson, & Co., at Shepherd’s Bush, producing hard 
bricks, good in form and surface. The machine, throwing off from 1200 to 
1400 bricks per hour, is about the size of an ordinary pug-mill, standing on 
wheels upon a frame, under a box about four feet square by six feet high, in 
the centre whereof a vertical iron shaft, armed with blades, on the Archi- 
median-screw principle, is turned by horse-power, mixing and thoroughly 
kneading the clay, which is thrown in at the top, and delivered at the 
base in moulds of bricks complete. These are rapidly emptied on trays, laid 
on a tarn-table, and are then successively wheeled away to the drying stacks. 
The machine occupies but a small space, close to the heap of prepared 
material; and it is stated that, owing to the complete process of mixing, 
kneading, and compressing, almost any sort of earth, with a modicum of 
clay, will turn out excellent bricks. 


University for Wales. Mr. John Lloyd, of Bronprys, of the Towyn Brick and Tilery 


Works, has offered to give 100,000 bricks towards the erection of a University 
for Wales, provided it is built at Towyn. 


A Singular Association.—The Nazione of Florence says :—‘‘In the villages of Antig- 


nano, Arenella, and Due Porte, which stand on the same hill in the province 
of Naples, reside about thirty men and women who, from a singular religious 
fanaticism, have made a vow never to speak. For some years past they have 
maintained silence. A tradesman (a grocer) is mentioned, who carries on his 
business without uttering a word. Should a customer enter his shop to purchase 
anything, he weighs and sells. If the buyer has any observations to make, he 
listens and does as he is requested. Besides, his wife speaks for him, and most 
ungrudgingly. 
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Interesting Experiment with Gun Cotton.—A very interesting and important experi- 
ment took place this day in a field near the Moor Edge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with gun cotton, which was submitted to a military engineering trial by the 
manufacturers, Messrs. Thomas Prentice & Co., of the Great Eastern Chemical 
Works, Stowmarket, Suffolk. Amongst a number of scientific gentlemen pre- 
sent, were Sir William Armstrong, C.B., Dr. Richardson, Major Westmacott, 
who watched the result of the experiment with much interest. An ordinary 
military stockade had been constructed, composed of six pieces of timber, each 
10 feet long by 12 inches square. These were sunk in the ground to a depth 
of 4 feet, and backed by four balks, each 9 to 10 inches square. A shell made 
of }-inch iron was filled with 25 lb. of gun cotton, which is prepared by the 
Messrs. Prentice according to the Austrian method. The shell was placed 
upon a bridge formed of two balks of timber 7 feet long by 14 inches thick. 
The charge was exploded by the electric spark. Its effects were most destruc- 
tive. The two centre timbers of the stockade were completely removed with 
their stout backing. One piece was split up into fragments, while a large piece 
of the other was hurled through the air to a distance of 180 yards. The timbers 
left standing were driven outwards to an angle of 75°, leaving a wide breach, 
through which an assailant could have passed. One of the timbers of the bridge 
was snapped quite through the middle, while the other, weighing a quarter of a 
ton, was thrown a distance of forty yards without being materially injured. 
Portions of the fractured shell cut holes through some rails nearly as clean as if 
cut by achisel. A shell of this description must prove a useful agent in sub- 
marine blasting. Herr Revy, C.E., conducted the experiment. 


Juty 24th.—S UNDAY. 


JuLY 25TH.—Monpay. 

Reporting by Machinery.—A novel and curious instrument has been invented by M. 
Bryois. 1t is for the purpose of taking short-hand notes with more than the 
usual rapidity. It consists of a series of levers worked by keys like a piano, 
and acting on a set of types which impress themselves on a strip of paper that 
is gradually unrolled. Working only with one finger, an ordinary reporter can 
work as quickly as the best short-hand reporter ; but, by using the two hands, 
the rapidity is increased immensely. 

Houses of Parliament.—The beautiful crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, which escaped 
the fire of the Houses of Parliament, has been restored, under the care of Mr. E. 
M. Barry. The architect has contented himself simply with the work of perfect 
restoration, and the chapel now will bear advantageous comparison even with 
the Sainte Chapelle at Paris or the Chapterhouse of Salisbury Cathedral itself. 


JuLY 26TH.—TUESDAY. 

Negro Newspaper Correspondent.—The Philadephia Press has sent a veritable darky 
scribe to the Army of the Potamac, with the credentials of its editors. He was 
received with all the honours by General Butler, and permitted the run of the 
camp. 

Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland.—The annual meeting was 
opened at Warwick, under distinguished auspices. The inaugural meeting was 


held at the Court-house, where a large number of archeologists and ladies of 
Warwickshire attended. 


Opirvary. —Andreas Fay, the Nestor of Hungarian literature, died this day, seventy- 
eight years old. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


JuLY 27TH.— WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. Mudie’s Library has passed into the hands of a Limited Liability Company. 


The property has been divided into £100,000 worth of shares, and of this sum 
Mr. Mudie retains possession of £50,000. Some part of the second £50,000 has 
been subscribed by Mr. Murray and other publishers, and the remaining part 
will be offered to the general public. Mr. Mudie continues his services and 
powers as managing director, at a salary of £1000 a-year. 


Improvement of Paris.—The transformation of the external boulevards of Paris 
on both sides of the Seine is now nearly completed. 


On the right bank they 
present a length of 15,222 metres, and 8159 metres on the left bank, making 


together a total of 23,381 metres. The same plan has been adopted throughout 
In the middle there is a wide space planted with four rows of trees, and provided 
with seats at short intervals. On each side is a broad carriage road, with 
asphalte pavements close to the handsome houses which have replaced the paltry 
buildings formerly seen there. The new boulevards will soon become one of the 
handsomest parts of Paris. 


JuLy 28TH.—THURSDAY. 


The Gackwar of Baroda \ately spent £500 in celebrating the marriage of a pair of 


his favourite pigeons ; and he is now about to throw away still larger sums on 
the marriage of some dogs that have just been received from England. 


Virgin and Child.—A statue of the Virgin and Child, of carved oak, two feet six 


inches in height, and in good preservation, has been discovered eight feet below 
the surface of a bog in Lisdoonvarna, county Clare. 


lnterdicted Newspapers. —The well-known railway booksellers, Messrs. Smith & Son, 


having lately become lessees of the railway bookstalis in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and district, have thought fit to require that the local papers be sold to them 
at a lower price than they had been sold to previous railway news-agents. The 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle refused to accept the new terms sought to be imposed ; 
and the two other local papers, the Express and Journal, taking the same view 
of their interests, joined with the Chronicle, and a combined opposition has 
been offered to the London newsmen’s terms, and a contest, which has arrested 
the attention of all the population in those parts, has now been going on for 
some weeks. The London lessees having the chief circulation of the papers 
in their hands, prohibited their sale at the railway bookstalls, and thus virtually 
stopped the circulation of the principal jocal papers in the two counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. The Chronicle has built vans to meet passengers 


at the different railway stations, and has organized an independent internal 
system of delivery through the two counties. 


JULY 29TH.—FRipAy. 


Taxes on Drinking.—The drinkers of tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, and chicory con- 


tributed £5,073,938 to the public revenue in the last financial year, ending with 
March 1864. In the same year the drinkers of spirits, wine, and malt liquors 
paid their £20,020,550, of taxation. This is without reckoning the tax on 
licences for making and for selling these articles, or on sugar to sweeten them. 


A New Sensation-Pamphlet, on the internal German question, has appeared, by Dr. 


Held, entitled ‘‘ Deutschland, der Deutsche Bund und die Deutschen Gross- 
michte.” 


Esparto Grass. —Very large importations of this grass, as a substitute for rags in the 


manufacture of paper, are taking place, the material being found to answer all 
the purposes. 


Fashionable Weddings.—At one of the London churches in which fashionable 


weddings are celebrated, a reporter's pew has been provided. 
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Juty 30TH.—SaATURDAY. 
Madame de Sévigné.—The Emperor Napoleon has decided that a monument shall be 
erected at Vichy to the memory of Madame Sévingé, who was the first to make 
known the waters of that place. 


The Largest Glass Painting in existence is the one ordered by the Prince of Prussia 
for Cologne Cathedral. It is to be placed in the principal portal, between 
the two towers, at the completion of the building; and its subject,is to be 
“The Last Judgment,” after Cornelius’s cartoon, designed for the Berlin 
Camposanto. , 

Interesting Discovery of Roman Remains.—An interesting discovery has been made 
in the course of excavating the site of the house lately in the occupation of Mr. 
William Foot, Lower Borough walls, Bath. It consists of a portion of a beautiful 
tesselated pavement, which seems to have formed the flooring of a room about 
twelve feet square, and rests upon pillars and hollow tiles—the tiles having 
been used for heating purposes. The design of the pavement is different to 
any found in Bath before ; in the centre is a rose, which is surrounded by 
several borders of geometrical pattern. Enough of the pavement remains to 
enable an accurate sketch of its entire design to be taken. The foundation of 
the dwelling just removed was built upon this hollow Roman floor, and the 
pavement is in consequence much crushed and thrown out of its level. A 
second pavement, composed of larger ¢essere adjoins this first one, and appears 
to have been the floor of a passage or vestibule leading to the apartment. 
Tracings of the designs are being taken, and the interesting remains will be 
preserved with jealous care. Some fragments of Roman pottery have also been 
turned up in the course of the excavations. The discovery has come just in 
time for the meeting of the British Association. 


JuLy 3lst.—SUNDAY. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary SHAKESPEARIAN MuseEvM, to contain old editions of the Poet's 
Works, or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. HALLIwELt is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will 
be glad either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles 
suitable to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespeariana, would much 
oblige by communicating with ‘‘J. O. HALLIWELL, ied -» No, 6 St. Mary's Place, 


West Brompton, London, S. W.” 
23SE64 
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